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KALEIDOSCOPIC LA 


PAZ: THE CITY OF 
THE CLOUDS 


Br Harrier CHALMERS ADAMS 


With Phitograpis by the Author 


4 LIGHTING from the train at Alto 

La Paz, | looked in vain for the 

£ & city. A railway station, three old- 

fashioned Stage coaches awaiting city- 

bound passengers—but where was “La 

Paz de Ayacucho,” the metropolis of. 
Bolivia ? 

On either side of the teack a dreary 
brown plat seemed to stretch unbrokenly 
to the snowy range of the Andes. ‘There 
was tot a trace of verdure, not a single. 
habitation in sight beyond the forlorn 
litthe station-hoise, Tt was bitterly cold, 
for Alto La Paz is 13,000 feet above the 
sea, and while my fellow-traveler at- 
tended to the Inpenge I walked rapilly 
along the road, hoping to “thaw out." 

Suddenly, to my amazement, [ fonnil 
myself on the brink of a deep canyon, a 
cut in the plain, heretofore imperceptible, 
Across the gorge the mountains towered 
skyward, while far below, m the narrow 
valley, lay a red-roofed city. A steep, 
serpentine wagon-road led from heights 
to valley, and on this highway | could cis 
cer maving objects toiling upwaril, 

It quite takes one’s breath away, this 
unexpected view of La Paz, and on int- 
mate acquaintanceship the place retains 


the unique charm of this first impression. 
No other New World city resembles it, 
and it has few rivals on earth in pic- 
turesque diversity, Although protected 
from the icy blasts which sweep across 
the bleak plateau above, La Paz is a city 
af the clouds, elevated nearly two and 2 
half miles above sea-level, and the trav- 
eler bound thither will do well, when 
equipping, to prepare for a land where it 
is mays winter. 

Until recent years highland Bolivia 
was abermit republic, reached only after 
a long and difficult overland journey. 
Now one can climb to the Andean up 
lands by rail, and this year can even 
descend fran Alto La Paz to the city by 
trolley. The local color, however, has 
not as yet been greatly marred by 
that buctaneer and despoiler af natural 
beauty, modern crvilization. 

On leaving the heights our stage driver 
decided to win in the race to town -and 
lashed his mules into a gallop. I] sat on 
top of the coach, expecting to have a 
eplendid view, antl held fust to the seats’ 
railing—and my breath—as we dashed 
down the steep, zig-zag road. We wot 
the race, even arriving intact, but alto- 
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pether missed the scenery, as the coach 
was enveloped in a cloud of dust during 
the entire journey. 

ur Jodging place, an annex of the 
Motel Guibert, wasa stately old ecilifice, 
evidently the residence of a Spanish 
grandee in the days of the vice-royalty. 
A crest surmoumted the doorway anil a 
Massive marble Slairwiy connected the 
inner court-yard with the dwelling rooms 
above, Qur windows opened on a -nar- 
row Old World balcony, overhanging the 
street, from which we next day viewed a 
passing play of treat interest and variety 
—a play staged and costumed by a master 
han. 

The curtain was rong vp in the eariy 


monung, distant trimpeters announcing 
the prologue. Hurriedly throwing on a 
dressing gown, | rosherl to the balcony 
to see the Bolivian regimental band 
trarching down the hill, Tora half leur 
the brilliantly oniformed solidters: played 
tm the plaza opposite Our Wandows, anil 


HAILECLAD 


STATION | LA 


eweeter music I have never heard. In 
the clear highland atmosphere the notes 
had an unweval quality. Chten in a minor 
Key, the music seemed expressive of the 
sorrows of the Andean people rather 
than of their victories 

As the soldiers marched away the 
Water-cartiers gathered by the fountain 
in the center of the plaza, filling the tm- 
mense copper jars which they canied on 
their backs. They were Indians, full- 
blogded Aymaras, descendants of a peo- 
ple conquered by the Incas. The origin 
of their ancestry is shrouded in mystery, 
bot many ethnologmts believe them to be 
testended tram the earliest American 
aborigines knowr to ua, the builders of 
Tirhwanaen, now in sand-swept ruims mot 
far trom Lake [iticarca." 

The costume of the water-carriers 
was certainly tnousacdal lt consisted of 
jackets and snort trousers of bomespun, 
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COURT-VARD. OY THE MOTI TRoLA PAZ, FORMERLY A COLONTAL VLAN SEN 


the latter slit at the knees and pieces of 
cotton cloth inserted, pernutting greater 
freedom of action in hill climbing. Thre 
men were bare-footed, buat ther treads 
rere well protected fron the severe cold 
by skull caps of vicuma wool worn under- 
neath felt hats: These caps and the 
woolen ponchos. covering their bred 
showlders were multi-colored, and with 
the shining copper jars they presented a 
gav figure: The skin of these Anidean 
hightanders is a-russet brown in shade, 
the hair straight and black, while therr 
features bear a striking resemblance to 
those of the Tibetan on the Himalayan 
plates 

As the water-carriere started op hill 
do a trot, bowed down tinder the werght 
on their backs, we had an “intertiission 
for refrestenents,” Unlike a breakfast in 
the States, this early repast consisted only 
of thick, sweet chocolate and anbuttered 
rolls, served in. oir room bY a pongo 





exorbitant 


This odd character is an Aymara, who 
if a relic of the Colonial days, when the 
criel reporfimiento and mtifa systems 
were entorced by the Spaniards. The 
repartimienio was the distribution among 
the natives of articles of Eviropean pro- 
duction—a source of oppression and 
frauil.. The Indians were obliged to pay 
prices for articles utterly 
iseless to them. Par more oppressive 
andl croel was the sufa, consisting of 
forced labor in the mines and plantations, 
where the poor Indians died by the thou- 
cands from oaver-xertion and tll-trest- 
(TLemt. 

Another sort of compulsory Inbor was 
domestic service im the homes of pro- 
vinctil anthoriti\es. anc priests. These 
louse servants were called pougos, ani a 
riadtherd form of this service exists today 
in La Paz. A friend of mime, who rented 
a house m the city, found that one of 
these servants went with it, o new one for 


tie | 
earth 
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IN THE HIGHLANDS OF BOLIVIA, NEAR LA PAZ 


euch week m the year, as her landlord 
sent his count ¥ employees into town, 
one by one, for a week's holiday, The 
ponge pertormed oil services about the 
house and slept on a mat im the court- 
yard, guarding the entrance. Some of 
these men had villainous faces. 

My friend was desirous that her 
mother in New York should visit her. but 
the man of the house was not a= enthtsi- 
astic over the plan, so he sent on a photo- 
graphic group of the family servants, the 
forgo well in the foreground, and the 
mother-in-law indefinitely postponed her 
Visit, 

The pongea who served our breakfast 
had evidently just arrived in town, and 
the broad grin on his stupid face heto- 
kened enjoyment of his vacation. He 
could not speak Spanish, antl we POs 
sessqul tittle knowledge of the Aymara 
tongue, but his never-changing smile and 
our wild gesticulations answered all pur- 
poses. 


The sound of shouting in the street 
brought me back to the balcony to see a 
llama-driver urging his flock down-hill. 
slowly and gracefully the strange little 
mountaineers descended, casting furtive 
plantes to either side. Stately, silent- 
footed, wearing an expression of preat 
curiosity, the Tlamas, with their biz 
cousins, the camels, are the only burden- 
bearers with pride unbroken, They 
carry their heads with a regal -air. = 
coloring they are black, brown, tan, 
white, often wearing a brighter ‘touch i itt 
ear ribbons and srnall ornamental bags 
hung about the neck. = 

SO sponer had the lamas departed 
than | beheld, crossing the plaza, the 
gorgeous Bolivian belle of my dreums, 
the Chola‘girl. My impulse was to riisl 
Hown to see if she were real, OF mixed 
Indian and Spantsh bload, the Cholos 
form the greater portion of the popula- 
tion of La Paz. Industrious and loyal, 
the men are gocul citizens anid exceliert 
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A STHEET 


ecidiers, The witten are often mtr: 
chants ina smell way, but devote most 


of their attention to personal adornment. 

It is all a question of geography, and 
while the | ‘Artiet” sponds fies 
eathings on her bonnet and the East Side 
New ‘York damsel pines for imitahon 
jewelry, the Chola’s petticoats are het 
pride and wealth. She wears one over 


London 


the other, each of a different brilliant 
hue—twentv-five, | believe, is the record 
Short, plump, and bright of face, with 
wo neat black braids hanging from 


imler 2 round straw. hat, her head is a5 
attractive as her pretty little feet... She 
cella Wars 210¢ in es, but her shoce 
are lt trh- iccled iTrip riations of colored 
lenther, often ornamented with red and 
yell aw bid butterflies AT other enler wor 
however, as [ pared at those mar- 
skirts displayed to great advantage 
hilly streets of the 


ealed. 
wieliis 
an the eity 
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In utter contrast to the merry faced 
Cholas, so sumptnuousiy bedecked, were 
the aristocratic senarttas bour church- 
ward, weati ng black garments ate) ade 
vout expression. They passed inder our 
ba leony im the morning, their Sweet, pale 
trices ali hidden ly thie Nionios o lraped 
s bavi heads: but in the late after- 
there was music again in the 
pliza, “ ssomed out im Paristan 
cows and beflowered hats, As. they 
wilked army! the sjtare, well chap 
eroned the vouth of the city paid tribute 
to ety beauty 
In the Latin- 
ie ir 
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out lie ; Te i Liersay ip eanliren likitikets. 
Nothing was sold hy weight. The pro 
duce or merchandise was arranged in the 
primitive Way. in little heaps, on witch 
4 price was set. “The people bought their 
Suppuics cls the one day. I fob 
lowed a modest purchaser, who filled his 


Bail 


basket: with two cents worth of chu 
(the frozen potato, on its native heath), 


worth of ¢chargae (jerked 


three cents 


beef). and four whole cents worth of 
Eritit. 
Aceh Ea Paris <rhimied pect Lie 


market 1s Aller with cvery Va- 
fiery of feat, veretahles, anl flowers 
from the eardens of the Yungas, on the 
eastern slope of the Andes. Llamas and 


buries wethe produce to town, aavi-on 


root. it: 


lira 


i 
Ss err lias ricer rege the country people ray 
be seen coming on toot down the steep 
tratls from. the heights. ureme on their 


tired wrunials 
market. 


slimy 
week, 

' another, lest 
and nels of 


Their goal i the 
the eventiul day ot the 

I went from ome stall ti 
ing the wave 
people, A tative ca 


| " 
cave 


The 


‘. 2 
nmch Of 


fe mMterested me 


chef, a littl Cholo boy, squatted on the 
ground bese a brazier, watchinga pot 


containing the favorite chape, g¢rand- 
mother to the Irish stew. When the 
feast wis ready there was a general 
‘cramble, fogers serving in place of 


SCOTS. 

in indian artist, 
next clan my at 
work by the yard, 
white backeround: 


hawking his wares, 
entiot. He soled hijs 
colored figures: on a 
and i have ever since 
been enileavoring to unravel his pictured! 


story. It scenic be the portrayal of 
same oral tradition handed down fram 








the forefathers, 

From the artest | firmed io «a Hrrustetan, 
cr trie playing on reed | pipes. 
Low wide rect how this shepherd had rviatt 
sip away from his flock of ut. 
pPacns Up on the cheerless mountain, and 
realized that this was a great day for 


t= Ce 


awed tH 


hia, 2 ped) wher of soctal picasure. A 
cao M1 -Tacer] irithe owe récller seemed ta 
he the princess of hie dre _ for he 
piped) his sweetest ashe passed] her booth. 

The shepherd wae aot the onky mires 
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cian in evidence, however. Along canmic 
a rival thumping on a guitar-like instru- 
ment constructed trom the shell of the 
armadillo, This gallant held mv atten- 
tion only for a moment, for my notice 
was Called to a solemmn-tacer) litthe votune- 
ster, who evidently had an elastic stom- 
ach. He was sftowing away ¢coormous 
quantihes of ane, while lire lie 
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merchant wearing a pea-green blouse, at 
least Hiteen pellicoats, and a parr of car- 
ris three inches m lengih. The coun- 
a | 7 

ity damsel wore only one «cant skirt and 
A Tagged showl, and ber she 
razed) on the arelimy Chola: expressed 
both envy and awe, 

[t was most TLEerestine {0 Me [o see 
the Chochia and Awnan types sie by 
sie. “Thev selilom bleticd “in their native 
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cos THE ih 
hivhiands The pure-blooded Indian tears 
ana) dislikes all whites amd te notoon, iit 
mute terms with the Cholos. He atten 
nnderstands Spanish, cven when he can 
or will not speak af fn the highway 
he appeirs yery respeettul, greeting: the 
straiyer witha gatteral “Tata, ascqui ure 
churutam” (Father, a good day to thee). 

The shee stall prevaviens) the market's 
“star” exhibit Every possible combi- 
nation of color wos displayed in the foot 
gear. Ov the street To saw men anil 
women carchully carrying them shies, 
saving them for the following “festa” 
day, when they equeered their poct rock: 
worn feet into the gorecets yellow. cren- 
tions decorated with pink, blue, and pur- 
ple designs. Adter paying for any. pir. 
chase the customer expects some little 
thing to boot from: the merchant. 

Ve We Walked away ‘Tram ‘the market 
we came ona sreaip ol children playing 
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a favorite patie, which was not “hide 
ond seek” but ao meee boil heht, (ine 
child had horns ted on his bead, and the 
(her bovs represented foréadors. Bright 
little fellows, these futare Bolivian cite 


mus, A day of progress has dawned 
fie them In! Paz ds now connected 


by cul with Chilian, as well as Peruvian, 
parts, and before long Hotivia will be 
traversed by a railroad connecting Peru 
amd Chile with northern Argentina. In 
time the rowel wil alsa be finished from 
La Poazite Puerto Pando, at the head of 
THY PE a ia hie Hens bach cl the 
NIndeira Kaver, and the line constricted 
aroind the dreaded Madeira Falls, on 
the route to the “Amazon, 

There were few {1 reigners rm lve elty 
nt the time of our weet, bot the number 
is tnerasing steadily, with the arrival of 
Lneritan oineers, German merchants, 
and ritish capitalists. “The Polivigns of 
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metic¢r «! 


thie ass have lone been poole of 
charm and culture, Even im the 
when every ix 


the sea on the bucks of animals, reyuirieg 


lays 
wae bronelt ap fron 
a journey of months duration, the aomes 

were Alle with Kurpean 
treastres aml the edoecated proople kept tt 


Wi eli 


wit Pee 


wet mutsinit 
We visited all of the modern tiotcipal 
bitilchings. pol | wis so selfish as to revret 
them. I dread the time when La Por will 
lee her cantiverting inchivinnankh 
Throuyh the civ tows abe Chuqummi 
River, spared by iritges, It ma 
reniarkable stream, inasmiich that it doc 
nit How to the Packie. tis ile moth rorert 


wore oT 6th 6UCWwestern ai bippe ot pie 





TET 


Andes The Chinpnitany defies rhe mat- 
ural order and flows through a cleft im 
Ihe momntains, joming the. stream: 
bean) for the Ampmeon, 


(ine cay we mounted pitiles are] til: 
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lowed the merry little river, (Out 
tire 
he city S Penk 
wenwe lined with statels 
ed the suburbs and were soon out of 
Sehtaf ihe wewn. The read sow ching 
to the clit and the canyon deveroped inte 
Yellowstone in coloring: 
the mountam walls grew 
rare pectiresque in ther 
ittire, and we very Teluctantiy 
turned townwire As ye entered the 
city | looked hack as the -simnset plow 
envelomed: tie snow-selod Ulnnan, ‘the 
monntiin known tothe Aymaras at “The 
Everlasting,” goatdian of the picturesque 
ranynn of La Paz, 

ithe the thalivian 4eat af rover 
nent Tas never been moved officially 
[roam the city at Sucre, La Paz 6% im 
reality the capital, F 


Waly 
chreets to tire 
iy Way of an 
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RALEIDOSCOPIC LA PAZ: CITY OF THE CLOUDS 


of the President aml fis Cab- 
inet ninl the headquarters of 
the army, before the Euro 
peans came the city was 
known 9s Clitgiapu, whic 
means “the place of gold” im 
the Aymara tong, and upon 
(he ete of the ancient town 
“Nuestra Senora de La Pae™ 
(Oor Lay of the Pence) was 
founded by the Spamards in 
reac. After the finn! victory 
cf independence, in 1824, the 
name was change to ‘La Paz 
de Ayacucho” (the Peace of 
Avacucho) im hoanor of the 
famous batthe-ground, 

There is. a deep significance 
in this application of the name 
of Ayacucho, reverence. bry 
all South Anwricans as the 
place where the Spaniards imet 
their Waterloo, for La Paz can 
now claim both Alpha anil 
(Jjimepa. It was in “Nuestra 
sciora: de La Par,” in the 
year 1809, that the first crv 
tor liberty was sovmuded 21 the 
Southern replies, 

Remote from the seat of 
Spanish authority, the spirit of 
independence Had been fostered im this 
country, then known as Alto, aor Upper, 
Pera. Here the people had suffered tnost 
from the cruel suta and omany other 
forms of tyranny. The first proclaimed 
Decdaration of Independence ran: “Tn 
the noble and valoroys city of Our Lact 
of the Peace, at 8 o'clock at night, on this 
roth of July, 1809, assembled in the salon 
of the Cabildo, the undersigned, in the 
tame of the people, declare and swear to 
defend with their blood and fortune the 
independence of the country,” 

Tt was in the Plaza Murillo, ‘opposite 
our windows, thatone of the great sign- 
ers of this declaration was led to the 
scaffold the following year. Yet in the 
prophecy uttered in ins farewell, “The 
torch, which I have fuhted stall never 
be extingwehed,” Pedro Domingo Mu. 
rillo voiced a great truth. Recalling the 
twenty Hags of the Latin-Amerwan te- 
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publics, one realizes that he and his fel- 
low-patriots did nor die in vain, 

To the traveler the interest and charm 
of a city ike La Paz Nes not only in 
ts cver-chan gin scenes, lor every street, 
every other butlding, has its history, I 
never entered the old court-yard of our 
hotel at twilight without picturing scenes 
quite as attractive and far ‘richer than 
those of today. From the balconies above 
[ seemed to see fair, bejeweled ladies, 
robed in) sutin bracade, with great tor- 
faise-shell combs crowning their heads, 
looking down, a8 mounted cavaliers rode 
gaily mio the patio, resplendent in armor, 
Siver trappings on saddle and bridle. 
Those were indeed picturesque days, 
under the vice-rovalty ; and sometimes, in 
the very ¢ariy morning, when the city 
was. still asleep, I walked tp the old 
highway leading to the heights. Failing 
ta faok back ut the tied roofs, 1 qnite 
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iorpot the coming of the Spaniards, to 
the men and wornen when [ met on the 
rend belonged to a time long past, Speak 
Ing a tone cven more ancient than the 
(Whnichia of the lneas, these people were 
httle changed trom their ancestors. w 
lived in Avmari-laml. In those olden 
dave. When the Kabitition in the canyon 
was known as Cnouquiaph, pust such way- 
tdirers aft these urged. their [lamas down 


he i ; y a F r : 
the steep hil] atdawn, hoping to be the 





ist of the country folk to Teach the vil- 
age mirket, 
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Yet-I find | 


parlirre, 
Lto, where we 
“farewell” to the canyon. 
Have never et sieht of i 

Lip here in our progressive America, 
Where we rush and strive from morning 
Hil night, where all of the cities are alike, 
ark every mar, woman, and child dresses 
ke every ciher, | think happily of “Dur 
Loacly et th When the day i 
espectilly colorless [ recall with delight 
that far-ait canyon, where les the quaint 
| vpP be ls 
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THE MOUNTAINEERS OF THE EUPHRATES" 


By Ettswortu Huxatineronx 


trained armies northwestwaril 
inte the mountamous region of the upper 
Euphrates and Tigris rivers, The kiiehe 
lent Miniitneers igamst whorn they ad- 
vaticed Hed! before the civilized soidiers 
of the Miesonotamian plain and took ref- 
uge in inaccessible heights, leaving their 
rude villages. of mud and stones to be 
destroyer], 

Invariably the kings claimed 1 have 
dlefeated the wid upland tribes, as banst- 
ful inseriptions carvel in the living: reck 
soll prove; but the defeat was never per- 
manent. As soon as the soldiers retired 
the mountaineers receeupied their vil- 
lages, and soon began to plunder the low- 
lamis as lawlessly os ever. 

Centtities later, when Xenopben lei his 
ten thousand Greeks from the- lower 
Euphrates northward acros the Arme- 
mint plutenn to Trebizond, the mountain- 
€ers were still untamed. All night they 
rollei] stones down the monntain-side 
upon Nenophon's army, ard were only 
valagitishedl by a stratagem. | 

Today the great empires of Alesaps- 
famia bave fallen: the power of Grevee 
has passe away; laut still, as of oll, the 
mountains breed lawlessness, an} the 
Mountaineers are the mnsubdwed scourge 
of the people of the plains. 

The lineal descendants of the Carduchi 
who opposed the march of Xenophon are 
the Bards—a aterdy, strong-featurid 
race of Mohammedan Aryans, allied to 
the I"ersians on the one hand and to the 
Armenians on the other, Their home is 
in the southern part of the Armenian 
plateau, atnong the headwaters of the 
Euplintes aril ‘Tigris rivers, aril in, te 
éagros Mountains, which run. southeast. 
ward fram Lake Van to the Persian Gulf 
and form the houndary between Turkey 
and Persia, There they tend their flocks: 
for the majority are primarily shepherds, 
although they cultivate the toil en far as 
possible. 


HREE thousand years age othe 
I proud. kings of Assyria lod their 


* This ia the first of several artich be Mr Miuntingtan 


oF Aug which will be published tm the 


ther Baloch, Pec 


Although most of the Kurds possess 
villages, composed of clusters of low, 
fhut-roofedl heuses: af stone oy mud, all 
the tribes are pore or less nomadic. The 
majority live in dark-brown, many-peaked 
tents 1 goats hair during the summer, 
hot windering tar from heme, bit merely 
Homi up inte the high mountains, where 
itis tow cold and snowy to dwell dn 
WIITEr, 

A consillerable number, liowever, tive a 
purely nomadic life, Wandering hundreds 
of mules along regular contes between 
the warm plains of Mesopotamia in win 
ter-and the cool, grassy uplands ti sym 
mer, Among the pure nomads srciety 
i drganized upon a half-tribal,hili-patet 
archal system, while the semi-nemadic 
Kurds are either divided into tribes of 
clink, like those of meileval Scotland, 
ar are ritted lny feudal lorils, whose power 
is. offen absolute. . 

Poverty is the rule among the Kurds; 
Hiciramomnitain fistnesses are difficult of 
access, and they themeclves are strom 
and horny by reason of their hfe a: 
exertion. “The people of the neighboring 
fertile lowlands, on the other hatid, are 
relatively welbtacdo, and are aleo conte 
paratively unpritecter| and averse to war. 
All these factors eambine to take the 
Inuris a rice wf plunderers. “No face.” 
save the famous pecgrapher Reels; “net 

in, nor Apache, baa 
developed the innraucding instinet too 
higher degree than have the warlike 
Kurd: tribes,” 

Cine of the places where they are mast 
lawless 14 Dersim, a highly mountainous 
thstriet lving between the two main 
branches of the Enphirates River, Fir 
scores of years the Turkish autliqrities, 
like their aucient Assyrian jiredecessors, 
have been vainly trang to bring: the 
Nitzzilhasl Kitrils of rita region into 
subjection, Last-anmmer anew oppor- 
tunity sestned tootter itself. The rarfall 
of the winter of 1907-08 wae utipropi- 
howd, and the Kurds succeeded in mising 


describing litte: known regions 
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THE MOUNTAINEERS 


only very scanty crops from, their sterile 
mountain-siles and narrow valley hot. 
toms, It was necessary to procure food 
fram mone prosperous places. A few 
began to plunder their meighbors; the 
majority attempted to buy food m x 
legitimate way. 

The govertiment Heard that a lage 
caravan loaded with grain which the 
Kurds had porchased was on the way to 
Dersim, “Now,” said the offichils, “is 
our chance to dea) the Kurds a. telling 
hlow witht danger to onreelyes.” 
‘Troops were orilered 10 celze the caravan. 
When the Karids heard that the grain on 
which their wrres and children must rely 
for sustenance was lost to ther, there 
was a fierce uprising on all sides, The 
government ordered troapd inte the 
mititains, but at first the soldiers weal 
not go. They were only half paid anil 
half clothed, Why should they risk their 
lives in aowild region, where the enemy 
id behind rocks high on the tmountam- 
siles and never guve the invaders a 
chance tocshoot therm, LTtmately- some 
40,000 trocns are sail to have heen sent 
fo the confines qi Dersim There was 
tere of Jess fighting, a momber of men 
were killed on both sles, aid) some. of 
the Baurrdish leaders were inprieonedl. 

The Kurds have: been ponished, tut net 
conquered: they wall probably remain 
quiet only iumtil they became hungry once 
more. Like those other scourges of ‘Tur- 
kev. the Albanians inthe Balkans and the 
Arabs in the Syrian desert, they cannet 
be made to keep the peace permanently 
tnless soaime economic change can be in- 
troduced to prevent them from suttering 
when their parched hillsides fail to fur- 
with an adequate sipply of fowl, 

The southern part of the Armenimn 
plateau, where many of the most warlike 
Kurds dwell, furnishes an admirable ex- 
ample of the mlflnence exerted: upon man 
‘by inhospitable menntaitts atnong which 
ie fertile plains, The plateau ts highly 
diversified, Above it uneven surface 
rise lofty ranges of limestone motntains 
and scores of great volcanoes, sch as 
Nimrod-and Stpan, near Lake Van, so 
recently extinct that hot springs. still 
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jhound jn the craters and clsewhere. Be- 
low the peneral level of the plateau mag- 
hifitent canvors have been cut by the 
Euphrates and Tigris rivers and their 
tributaries, while broad basin-shaped Ule- 
pressions are Hieced with smooth, fertile 
jilains. | 

‘(Originally the whole conntry was prob- 
ally ocenpied by the Canducht, the ances- 
tors. of the Kurds. Over two thonsand 
vears ago, however, the Kurds gave way 
before Armteninn conquerors, who, 19 
turn, submitted to “Porkish invarers in 
more recent times. The result of these 
thvasions; on (he one hand, and of the 
iverse topography of the country on the 
other, is Seen tivlay in the distrituutien 
and character:of the three: races—Kurds, 
Armenians, and Tirks—who new occupy 
the region of the upper Ewphrates. The 
Kurits, bemg the conquered race, hold the 
neniniains andl sme of the less accessible 
villevs anid basins. Like many races 
which have been driver te the highlands 
by strong bivaders, they are now the ter- 
rerio their comyncrors. . 

The Annenians occupy a posttiom an- 
termediate between the Kurds and the 
‘Turks. Sometimes they live in the heart 
of the tnountiing and are of a decilelly 
warlike character, Often they occupy 
somewhat seclitled basins or valleys, girt 
by lofty tilis, and in many cases they 
possess large portions of the most fertile 
plains: “The Turks, as befits the most 
recent caniucrers, are gewwrally confined 
i the richest plains and to the: cities, 
The areas oceupied by the three taces are 
not marked off distinctly, In some cases 
Kords, Torks; and Armenians all live 
close together. In the cities each face 
ofien has ts own quarter: but it is very 
rare to find all three m the same village, 
Atimeninns and Torks, however, often 
ecctipy dilferent quarters of a single vil- 
lage. Nevertheless; on the whole, the 
three races live apart, each having its 
distinct holiitat. 7 - 

The Kurds, ‘Armenians, and ‘Turks 
have litth: love for one another, The 
Kurd hates the Torks becacse they have 
often worsted him in battle, becanse they 
tax him heavily whenever they are able, 
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and becance they curtail bis onportumities 
for fighting: snd -peatisplpns Fe despises 
the Anmemans becatise they are Chris 
liins, and because they can be robbed 
andl il-treared almost with impunity when 
the Turks give permission, Yet in spite 
of this he has a sort of sympathy for 
them, becavee they, too, are oppressey|, 

The Annenian hates and fears both the 
Ronde, who plunder hint, and the Turks; 
who oppress and persecute him, He also 
despises both races because they are not 
s) Clever as he. Tt i only by exerting 
Ais stiperiog wits-in business or in flattery 
Of his rulers that he can manage to main- 
tain his position, It is not strange that 
his character reflects the conditions under 
Which he lives. 

The Turk, in turn, despises the Kurds 
becatse many of them are wery half- 
hearted! or heretical Mohammedans, ane! 
because they are simple. unsoplisticated 
folk, Me fears them, also, beenuse thev 
are will, lawlets. people, wha make the 
life of the tax-gatherer a burdeti anil whe 
rob a Turkish official with great glee if 
they find the oppartumity, The Turk 
despises: the Armenians because, as lie 
would somewhat unfairly put it, “ther 
are cowardly Christian dogs.” He bites 
thern because le knows that they are far 
quicker and keener than he, far better 
businessmen, and far better educated, 

“The Turks realize theit own mental 
an industrial inferiority to the subject 
race, and they realize, too, that the 
Armenians owe much of their present 
advamciment in education and industry 
to American tmissionarics, ‘The concn 
feeling among the Turks prior to the re- 
cent revolutionary crisis is well ilus- 
trated by a saying which was CORTIETECHE 
among them two or three veurs after the 
sid macacres which were perpetrited 
uipon the Armenins in ifog-o by the 
Kurds, with the consent of the ‘Turks. 
“A Tew years aga,” said the Turks, 
“these Christian infidels were stripped of 
everything. Now,” as the Turkish idiom 
puts it, “they cat better than we do, 
Viet shall we de -abowt ip=" 

Racially the Turk in the upper Euphra- 
tes region has fittle reason to despise 
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cither the Kurds or the Armenians, Two 
ut Of three of his ancestors probably 





belonged to ome race or the other: Not 
only are Kurdish and Asmeitian women 


frequently taken to Turkish harems hy 
force or otherwise, but there 1s a constant 
process of assimilation going on. When 
@ Kurd comes: from the -motniains te 
Work. in the city or in a large village, 
he forms the habit of speaking ‘Turkish 
instead of fis own semi-Persian tongue, 
Little by litte he gives up Kurdish ways 
of thonght and action and passes himself 
off asa Turk, especially if he hepins to 
rise in the social scale. All over the 
conmtry villages can be found which are 
ifoperly Kurdish, but are situated among 
Turkish villages and are gr ‘loutlly te 
coming assimilated to their neighbors, 
Oiher villages can be. found which are 
how conswlered ‘Turkish, but which have 
(istinet traditions of a time when all 
their inhabitants were Christian Asme- 
thins They were converted by force 
during some perio] of persecution and 
How ditemirry with the trie Turks, and 
ure atalous Mohanmmedans. 

A good example of the transiticn from 
Armenians to "Turks is found in the 
siiall tmotintaim-girt basin of Hermaz,. 
south of the city of Harput. ‘The v¥il- 
lagere-are known as Kurds at home, but 
as Durkee when they go abronil. Accord- 
ing to reliahle Armenian sheep dealers 
who have most intimate deslings with 
them, the people of Bermaz make the 
ign Gf the cross before meals and have 


a carmen tradition that their ancestors 


were Armenian Christians a few ocen- 
turics sre, 

Religious edifices of any kind are rare 
in, these villages, although pravets are 
‘ail according to the common Moham- 
texan practice. Apparently the process 
of becoming “Turks” is only half cain- 
feted. In a few hundred years more 
stich villages will probally claim to be 
porely Turkish, | 

The mixture of religious ideas among 
the more remote inhabitants Gf the upper 
Euphrates region is singular, Dersim, 
the region already referred to, between 
the two iain branches af the Euphrates, 





hiotes be FNewarth Pantington 


AN ARMERIAN FAMILY, CONSISTING OF A FATHER, S00. MOTHER, AND 
SERVANT, IN ORDER FROM LEFT TO RIGHT 
The long sleeved of. the wndergatment ore atranged in four different ways. In winter 


they are weed in pice of gloves. ‘Tite stone pestle amc) the gourds for water are common in 
remote districts 





A GROUP OF ARMENIANS READY FOR DINNER 


Their costume disnlava the extent io wlich they have been tnflireoced be the west. Some 
wear tunics, Others are clad in baggy Turkish trousers, and one has adopted tight European 
trousers) and therefore finds it inconveoient lo sit én bie knees or crose-legired necthe others do. 
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A PURTION OF THE 


Le duet frond) a strong Castle L450) ta 200 every 
The large rootlesa boilding. on: the 


filet ol Aree 


fate lis 


Us wert Platrtsgean 
City OF HARPIT 


goove one of the broad, fertile team 
rien if an Accmeniin ehiiireh, which 


wae bored Oy the Baris coring the mastacres of os 


is-inhabited largely by Kuzzilbash Karrds 
ho are netther crcuadl eLOhsmMmenas. 
govt Christians, tor good pagans, Nom- 
mili thew belorig to the Shiah sect of 
eae aan os, who are looked toon 
wiih greal aversion by oxthodox: Sunni 
Mohwmnmecdins, stich as the Turks.. In 
practice the Kozrilbash are very 
ition ooinm their relimious observances, 
When awhy Prom home they reachily jeri 
in the pravers at cither a Shinh or a 
ETE Mine ie [ft they 1 lis pe nm tn be it 
an Armenian village where there aré no 
Turks, they often go im and join-im the 
(hrishan service, kneeling ane bowing 
with the corgremation, At home they are 
Sail not to pray except when ted by one 
of their savuls, or holy men, who are 
supmose| to be Hescendants wf ‘Lolam- 
med, AS a matter of fact they, like the 
rest of the Kugzibash, are probably de- 
ecended, in part at least, from Armenians 
whose conversion to Mohamnedantm 
Wis not exactly a matter of conviction, 


Pasir 


Cine ol the Mrs mcuIAT Custos of 
thie Ruszillash ia an ancient rite which 
is appuirentiy of Christian ongin. No 
Furr Tat ED, ee seem tt, but, according. to 
trustworthy Atmentans; the Kugrithach 
men pater at the moagies on solemn 
feast days and one by one they advance 
to the from. of the aaered building—on 
(heir, amere, 1s sau) by some. As each 
rian iorward a sayitl takes a bit 
Of meat. dips it in wine, aml! puts it in 
the mans mouth, Such a ceremony can 
erarcely he anyth a rehe of Chris 
Crea naty 

In many places Turks..Kurds, and Ar- 
mitiians all reverence the same <lirines— 
Hlaces Which have prohibly been <acred 
since the tarot days of the p ngans wit 
Fouelt with the ASSyPias oF op posed the 
march of Aenophon, One of the most 
notabic of such places is located’ m Alws- 
har Dagh, or Mushar Mountain, maide 
the point of a sharp bend to thes West. 
Ward tacde by thie Ruphrates River 


Cihaitits 





THE MOUNTAINEERS OF 


THE EUPHRATES 





Photo by Albert Hbueettieton 


AS ISLAND CASTLE EN TEE KUPIRATES RIVER NEAR THE MOUTID OF THE CANYON 


The stairways, platforms, and tinnele on this-rock and on the fortified cliffs on mther 
Hide Of the river were carved by the Haldis, one of the ofd races of mountaineers who fought 


with the Assyrrns 
coming down the river, probably oy 
monument: and are etill in tude. 


around tive Harpart Mountains near 
\ialatto. | 

Close to the river lies a ereat rock, 
Fashioned by an ancient race called 
Hahlis into a castle whose main feature 
was innumeérablé platforms, steps, cis- 
tems, and tunpels carved im the aoticd 
limestone, Four hundred feet ip the 
hare brown side of the motintaine a rule 
plattorm at mud and s“tanes 1 ead to 
be the grive of a saintly Armenian girl 
who cared -f timed charch which 





fora 
hes two thousand feet higher, at the very 
peak of the mountain, Beside the rrare 
ttands.a strageiy thorn-bush decked with 
a multitude of fluttering tags of every 
hue. 

As the writer stooped beside it lis 
Armenian guide lifted the cotten robe 
which hing half way to hi ankles, anil 
from the bottom tore ia strip of cloth, 
This he tied to the bush: “What is that 





The fortifications nivht have been) constructed te guura irainst enerikes 
rate Of skitis moch a& are represented tipon Asayrian 


for?” | asked. “Ate vou sick?” “Ne” 
Was the omewer, “fl ani not sick, but I 
tity have a pain some day, and this will 
drive it away,” He went on to explain 
that the grave was extremely holy, and 
that the sainted girl had great power to 
heal diseases. The Kurds of the neigh- 
baring: village evidently are of the same 
opinbon, for they tie rags to the’ brush, 
ant] their chiefs are brought here for 
lnerial, altha the common people must be 
content with a fal reeting-place down by 
the river, 

Five or six hundred feet above the 
resting-ploce of the Atmenian mirl a 
IImestone cave contains a grave reputed 
to. le that of a Mohammedan saint called 
Hassan. The supposed prave is of enor- 
MOUS S1ne, ANd ts covered by a preat mass 
of dryclay adorned with velvet and tinsel 
brought by piaws worshipers, The back 
of the cave is partially walled off from the 
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portion. which contains the prave, aril 
there, in o recess; all manner of filthi- 
ness 14 guthered—the bones, sinews, anil 
pristle of Sactifices which pilgrims have 
Seal beside the grave. Chutsice the 
eave the place of sacrifice appears—a 
great altar, fomr-aquare, of rough stones, 
covered with the dark gore of countless 
victims offered through the ages by 
Turks, Kurds, and Armenians, afl of 
whom hold the spot in equal reverence. 
Beside the main. altar stands a smaller 
one piled high with the horns of sacri- 
ices. Great beams have been put up be- 
tween this altar and a neighboring rock, 
amd from them hang large copper cal- 
drons, donated by yulgrims for the use 
of the offerers of sacrifices, No man 
dare touch the sacred objects except for 
their legitimate uses, and the caldrons 
and the offerings of tinsel and cloth 
within the cave remain unmolested in a 
region where all things else are constantly 
subrect te theft. 


PHate te Eilswereh Matting 
A COMPLETE EAT OF ISFLATED SHEERFSERINS 


The crowning holy place in this bend 
of the Euphrates isthe ruined church of 
Mithar Killisseh, or Surp Aharon 
{Saint Aaron), as the Armenians call it, 
om the top of the motntain, 2400: feet 
above the river. The men who built at 
must have hal great love of scenery or 
else a great desire for safety or seclusion. 
Otherwise the church would scarcely 
have been built in so inaccessible a spot, 
unless, perchance, the site was originally 
chesen as a holy place by worshipers 
of the sun. The chief interest of the 
shrines of Miurshar Dagh Hes in the fact 
that they indicate how closely the various 
and apparently diverse races of the upper 
Euphrates region are actually tmited to 
one another. In spite of conquest and 
racial difference, in spite of the diversity 
of fife occasioned by the contrast between 
the fertile plains and the barret moun- 
tains, all races still reverence the shrines 
of their remote predecessors, 
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In ane bers! litres mariile wit quarried om the right of the Tiyver Gin)| was LEprenicly Plichena part 
divwn ifcaim on ratte 


The customs, miner of life. and mode 
ef thought of the Turks and Armenians 
are fairly well known: bue those of the 
Kurds hive been studied comparatively 
ttle. A few examples will give an idea 
of certain of the most nileworthy Kuril- 
ish characteristics. In the spring of root 
the writer, in, company with Professor 
Thomas EH. Norton, U. §S..'Cansul. at 
Harput, was ablé to make a trip of (wo 
hundred miles down the Buphrites River 
through the great series of canyons by 
which the river travereces the Tauris 
Mountains. Only once hefore had the 
journey been made—by the great (rer- 
man ¢eneral, Von Moltke, in 1838. 





The raft was made of sheep skins, 
taken off entite and inflated with air. 
Thirty such skins, like great bladders, 
were ted under a frame of poles, and 

made a wondertiully buoyant raft. Rapids 
abound and our Arnietign raftsmen 
feared!) to-shoot them. Accordingly, at 
first we mide arduous: portages aroun 

rapid after rapid, climbing far up the 
stecp walls of the canyon-and descending 
over the rockiest ot trails. 

Attenprh) the canyon became sa narrow 
that it was intpossible longer to scale the 
sides, and we were obliged to shoot 
rapids much farger than these around 
which We had wearily climbed. Tithe 
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ENTRAACE Ti THE MALN CORCE OF THE EUPHRATES 


afier thine we were drenched in great mext above ours. Last winter the old 
waves which broke over we:at the foot Goat belonging to the Kurds wae carried 
of-smooth-sloping sheet: of water, where away im a flood. As soon a4 the water 
the raft seemed to crop like a toboggan. fell they came up to ar neighbors’ vil 
Once ane of the men was washed over- lage and carried off their boat, And 
board by a wave, but was caught by his what could the poor Armenian: do? 
companion, who seized the skirt of his They have no pins: The Torks have 


fown. as he disappeared. ‘Cince the raft taket them all away.” 


struck upon rocks in the midst of a wild so We Heated toward the Kurds we 
rigid, but fortunately it held together approached the shore, and finally stopped 
ond we came throneh safely, clase to them, “Hacksheesli! Rack- 


On this journey down the Kuphrates, sheesh! Ay present, “owas their greeting. 
our ftst contict with the Kurds was-at “Uhie 1s our terry, and you must pay ws. 
a ferry, As we glided toward the ferry it made no difference to them that, as we 
the Armenian raftsmen said: “Deo you pointed out, we were using our own con- 
ece that boat? It belongs to the village vevance, and were going down the river, 
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TURKISH SOLDINUS CROSSING THE MUZUR SU, A URANCH OF THE EUPHATES 
HIVER, EY MEANS CA SMALL RAFT OF SKINS, TOWTD 
iY A FRIGHTENED HORSE 


not across it. They took out their long 
flitit-lock guns and prepared to shoot. Lt 
was only when we emphasized the fact 
that eur party contained a consul that 
they let us go without paynient and with- 
out gunshot. 

Later we came to an isolated crag of 
naked rock rising close to the river and 
crowned by the riins of an ancient castle, 
used first by the Ialdis, then by the 
Romatis, and finally by the Saracens: At 
its foot lay the ruined mosques of Pertag, 


a town which was moved to another loca- 


tion nearly a hundred years ago because 
soldiers. were quartered on the inhalbi- 
tants for halfin vear at.a time. 

Some months later | visited the new 
town—a picturesque place at the foot of 
hot, white, limestone motmntiing, from 
which ptsh out springs of clear, cold 
water to support the trees and vines 
that embower the flat-roofed adobe 
houses. As my companion and I were 


sitting wnder the ever-present mulberry 
trees, enjoying a watermelon with yellow 
lleth and brown seeds, a ragged man, hot, 
breathless, and exhausted, cate nittmning 
op to the house where twenty soldiers 
were quartered to preserve the peace. 
At once there arose the sound of shout- 
img; horses were led out; soldiers were 
scen taking down their guns and ammu- 
nition; the villagers came out of their 
houses or in from the fields im wild ex- 
citemernt, loading their long gums aa they 
Walked, Some of the soldiers and vil- 
lagers went im one direction, some in the 
other. It appeared that three or four 
hundred sheep and goats belonging to the 
village had been prazing, an hour’s jour- 
ney See @heata Kane of Kuzzilbash 
hurds swooped down upon them, One 
shepherd was shot; the others ran away. 
Now the whole village was coing out in an 
attempt to overtake and punish the rob- 
bers, How it turned out I do not know, 
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Mute by Etleworth Hiontigtan 


A-KURD SWIMMING ACHOSS THE RUPHEATES UN AN INFLATED CKOATSRIN 


for we were obliged to continive ovr jour 
ney. The govertiment was so afraid that 
some harm would befall the foreigners 
of our party that it insisted upon. in- 
creasing our escort for the next few days 
to four, then seven, and fmally sixteen 
aoliers, 

After spending seven days in voyaging 
down the Euphrates we landed at the 
picturesque castle of Gerger, on a peak 
among the foothills which overlook the 
great plains of Mesopotamia. There we 
stayed a few days in a village oecupied 
partly by Rurds and partly by Arme- 
nian 

Qne day T went ont to copy a Jong 


Greek inscription dating fram about the, 


time of Christ, Some twenty swarthy 
Kurds in white cotton drawers, white 
shirts, and raily embroidered waistcoats 
followed me. As I copied the oki Greek 
words, they leaned on their long guns 


aiid talked in low tones; until at length 
they seemed to come to some decision, 
whereupon they all went quietly away, 
Then | heard the sound of gunshot after 
jitshoet, coming apparently from the 
cate of the castle. 

When I went out, the graceful Arabic 
macription over the door was sean to 
have been freshly chipped and defaced. 
Evidently the Kurds had been firing at 
it, Batk at the village the servants ex- 
plained the matter as they had heard it 
from the Kurds, .The Kurds, it appears, 
believe that all insetiptions tell where 
gold js buried. As they watched the for- 
eigner copy the Greek inseription they 
said to one another: “We can't stop him 
now: he has copied this one and will find 
the gold. Let's go outside and spoil the 
inseriniiom over the door, so that he 
shan't find that gold, too.” 

That night | made minttte inquiries 





Phvtios by Eliserrth Eluatington 


THT, CASTLE OF GERGER, OCCUPIED SUCCESSIVELY WY -HITTITES, ROMANS, 
ANT SARACKNS 
The #ise may i pipclprerd from the igure om tie Haorwas 
SYRIAN: MONASTERY PLASTIRED AGAINST THE WALL OF THE CANYON OF 
THE EUPHRATES BIVER 
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HITTITE. FIGURE CARVED th 


concerning a square cave which had 
been excavated thedsands of years ago 
inthe face of a perpendicular chit 
of litnestone on ont Side of the. cas. 
tle ‘Were there any inscriplions im 
it, or any rock ¢arvings? The natives 
did not know. The next day [ went 
down the river a few miles to an old 
SVtian monastery, yilits stered like a swal- 
low's mest against the mrldle of the wall 
of the Euphrates canyon, here only some 
tour hundred feet deep, burt very narrow. 
In the wall of the monastery was a. Syriac 


m SOLID LIMESTONE 


Wiean bey 


Pibeworte Thuntingien 


AT GEREGER CASTLE 


macription npon a larre stone imbedded 
mn the wall about six feet below the toot. 
The only way to copy it wos to let one- 
self down bya rope over the side of the 
beilding. As T sat in a bight of rope, 
(angling tn soace, the guides on the roof 
cried ont, “loak, ‘leole ¢, down there an the 
river.’ [ looked, am! there, far down 
below ws m the yellow, muddy water, 
was the body of-a man floatmg rapirlly 








along... VV hen | was pulled back to the 
root, | imquired what sort of man he 
was. The guides anole slorugeéd their 
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ehoulders and said; “I suppose the Kurds 
up the river killed him and threw him 
in. Perhaps they robbed him. They 
often do that sort of thing.” 

fn the village that might the servants 
remarked ; “Do you know what the Kurds 
did while you were gone? ‘They suid, 
‘The foreigner can't foal us: He asked 
shout that cave because he had read in 
the inscription that the treasure is burjed 
there.” So they got a rope and let one 
of their number down. He pawed around! 
in the dirt and at last was pulled up, 
and said that there was tothing there. 
“You rea lior,’ said the others. A second 
man was let down and brought the same 
report. A third had to be let down he- 
fore the Kurds believed that there was 
no money in the cave.” 

The Kurds are full of strange ideas as 
to tuing One day the conversation 
touched upon the hardness of the mortar 
in a certain ancient wall, “Do you know 
why it's so hard?” caid one. “TN tell 
jou, This castle was built by a great 
kin +owho had an enormous flack of bens. 
When he was building the castle he har 
a huge trough built. Every night he 
gathered the eges from twenty thorsanid 
hens and put them in the trough. The 
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next ay his men broke ap the eggs and 
used them to make mdértar, That's why 
the walls are so strong.” 

Credolous, fierce. and untractable as 
the Kurds are, they are nevertheless a 
people of true strength of character. 
Today they are a menace to the develop- 
tment cf constititional povernmerit in 
Turkey. They themselves are: ruled 
pesly by the patriarchal system, partly 
hy the clin system, and partly by the 
feudal system, and all have had brtter 
experience of the hated rule of a stunted 
niowirchy. Now they are suddenly 
given at opportunity to live under con- 
Stiiutional government. Little they care 
for that: butif they once understood it 
they woukl probably he among its 
statmc¢hest supporters. For three thou 
sand years they baye lived the same wild, 
simple life, remote from all men and at 
strife with all men. Now, by no act of 
their own, moctern ideas are. coming to 
them. [1 is hard to foretell whether the 
recent changes in the government. of Tur- 
key will have any effect upon them, or 
whether they will continve to be influ- 
‘enced only by the monntains and the hard 
conditions of their immediate environ- 
ment, 


ONE THOUSAND MILES OF RAILWAY BUILT 


FOR PILGRIMS 


AND NOT FOR 


DIVIDENDS* 


By Cotonwet F. R, MaAuNsewe 


has many remarkable features 
Bo which distmgwish m from other 
lines. Its principal object is to proviile 
a means for faithful Moslems to perform 
their pilgrimage to the holy places of 
Mecca and Medina with a greater degree 
of comfort than formerly.? 
Trs inception is due to the initiative of 


T: Damascus to Mecca Railway 


* Atetracted from the Gecowraphical Journal of | 
+ There are still qany of the more sigidly ortlimlox who prefer the tab 
by camel, with ite fifty-two stages from Damescun to Medina, anil count the 


as part of the duty of pilgrimage. 


the present Sultan, and the enthtsiasm 
created by its first announcement brought 
in subscriptions from the faithful in all 
parts of the Islamic world. A 
stamtetax forms a solid-anntal contribu. 
tion to the expenses, somewhat less 
evanescent than other contributions may 
prove to be. 

Geographically, the line has provided 
ef London. Pr 
DESL PRE PCs: 
wardships aeniyed 


| 
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DEPARTURE OF THE FIRST THAIN LEAVING DAMASCUS TOR MEDINA 
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RAILWAY BUILT 


& Mews of travel im a COUnry with a 
fascination of scenery quite peculiar to 
itself and unlike any other part of the 
world. Instead of traversing populous 
equintries and great cities, it seems to de- 
light in passing through immense sole 
tides—through ao country peopled mamly 
by ahe spirits of the Arabian Nigits, 
where little surprise would be occasioned 
In fding a roc’ ere in some mbospe 
table, rocky valley, or in seeing a genie 
Hoatin ti stream of thm vapor .out 
ofa magic bottle. 

The line commences av the traditional 

rting-place of the @reat pilgrimage, a 
Bucsvrarcict Allah, or Omte of Allah, J 
Dartiasens, For the fret few miles ‘fs 
line traversts the Hawran, running par- 
allel to the French [lauran Railway, 
From ancient times this district has lwen 
ah extreniely rich de, and the Rornans 
used it m5-a granary, 

The deep, narrow ravines of the Yar- 
muk, the ancient Hierovitiax, which the 
line follows: im its descent to the Jordan, 
present several diffenities of engineering 
sticcessfully overcome. Large mutobers 
of Italian, Montenegrin, Croatian, Greek, 
anil other European workmen hal to be 
employed on the difficult rock cuttings, 
tunnels, and vineducts of this sertion. 

The jordan Valley, where the line 
crosses “it, is Boo feet below Mediter- 
ranean level; but the difficulties a7 con- 
struction cease when the Yartiuk Valley 
has been snecessfully traversed, and the 
ascetit to the sea is mace by easy grad. 
ents. 

Sonth of Deraa the pam fine soon 
leaves the richer corn land aul enters an 
upland, undulating country, the land of 
Bashan, producing abundant grazing to 
the spring. At that season troops of ga- 
gelle room about the country, ond the 
Bedouin, with vast herds of camels; are 
found close: to the Tine, 

The landstape gets bleaker as the train 
moves south. The meuntains of Moab 
are passed some distance to the weet, 
‘and the trace is Inid far aut in the desert, 
where the valleys are wide and easy to 
cross, and before they deepen into nar- 
row ravines as they enter the mountains 


FOR PILGRIMS hs 


The old-pugrim route is followed very 
closely throughout, am) at the stations 
the stone cistems and reservoirs, to. pro- 
vide'a supply of water to the pilgrims, 
are noticed. Water becomes very scarce; 
in a few places wells have been dug and 
water is raised by wind-pumps. For 
some treason boring for artesian wells 
dees not seem to have been tried. One 
atempt was made in rocky ground, and 
when the drills broke no furt ef altenipts 
were made. 

As the line approaches Maan an ex- 
trenitly clesolate country is traversed, 
Low ranges appear to the east, appar 
ently of sandstone or limestone forma: 








tion, although the ground is strewn 
thickly with black fragments of obsidian 
along atmne sections of the line. The 
ravines now ‘trend eastward, to lose 


themselves in a wide depression irt ie 
direction, a6 shown tm the recent: 

of this cetintry by Prof. Alia Mucil 
Maan ig the first point since Aminiin 
where water i procur able in any quan- 
tity, either from springs in the small 
town itself or from wells at the mulway 
station, The place is a large railway 
center, with several stone beildings for 
officials, a stall shep for temporury re- 
pairs, a hospital, and quite a good horel— 
a substantial building, rather small in 
aze. The small town, contiming some 
good stone and mud hoses, is ot wisl 
ble from the railway, bat lies beyond -a 
hill nearly a mile off. Two copious 
springs supply the necessary water, 

Date palms are reared: small gardens 
with various kinds of froit trees ar] a 
iew fickle of corn are visible, hut from 
alittle distance the place is little else than 
a drab patch on a gray landscape. Its 
Principal distinction is its proximity to 
the rocky city of Petra,* a ride of sere 
eight hours to the west among the Moab 
hills, The climate of Maan is invigorat- 
ing, Lith in winter and summer, as the 
place stands 3,525 feet ahove sea-level, 
qurrotmded by the dry, invigorating air 
of the desert, — 

The principal drawhacks are the severe 

* Fora description of this wonderfal rock 
city see Nat. Geoc Mac, May, 1poy. 
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iuet-storms. Kain is not uncommon in 
the spring, and then a tinge of green 
spreads over the landscape The ancient 
fortress Of Petra and now Maan owe 
their importance as standing at the gate 
of Adah and forming the lwet auutpperst 
of Syria and Western civilization before 
the fong, dreary stages of the porthern 
Arabian journey. 

For conntless ages—long before the 
‘higietl pélgcinagss dite was the route 
w owhich the gold, frankincense, and 
Aralyan produets found their way inte 


Syria; but the Suez Canal and steamer 


transport by the Red Sea seem to have 
abolished: all, or almost all, trade pros 
pects, anil only the pilgrims remain. 

On leaving Mann it may indeed be <aid 
that all hope of dividend is leit belvind, 
and the Ime emtere a spirit world without 
towns or even inhabitants, The stages 
south of Maan, the old pilgrim: route, 
were the most desolate i all, ated) the 
Way Was always strewn hy dead and 
dying camels asthe caravan. toiled along. 
a line crosses 4 constant sitocession of 
small warlis, 

same. 39 miles south of Maan comes 
the most ‘remarkable change in the lanil- 
scape, anil the veritable gate of Arabia 
and the home of the genie is at fast 
Feachier!, bia itt arrives quite sndidenty 
at the edge of the curious escarpment 
known as the Batn-el-Ghrul,. on the Hol- 
lwo of the Genin. 

From the station of Batn-elGhril, at 
the top of the descent; the traveler can 
walk to the edge of the eliff and take 
in the monense extent of view which un- 
folds itself to the south, The .escarp- 
Tent i visible for some. 20 miles-to the 
east and is 2 sheer clit without, it. is 
saith, a singh passage of descent. For 
same t5 miles to the west, alan, the. es- 
carpment is. fairly well defined, itil it 
merges in the high ranges overlooking 
the Golf of Akaba. The pilgrim route 
follows the descent close alongside the 
line and is comparatively easy. The 
principal deseent is from 3, 207 fret at 
the summit to 3.278 at the foot of the 
esciitpment, or 329 feet altogetner, 

The view from the summit is ex- 
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tremely striking aml comprises 1 great 
infand depression, wallet] in by a contin- 
Hation GT the escarprient ati the east, anil 


glowing throvgheut im the meet. brilliant 


arid striking colors. “The prevailing note 
i¢ bright red and yellow, changing to vie- 
let, purple, and black, so that every tint 
except green seems to be supplied. The 
escarpment i2 of sandstone, which seems 
to have wor away in some places to 
sancd-drifts of all colors, but prineipall 
red anil yellow. The spurs of the T Tel. 
esh-Shahim, which nim cut parallel -to 
the line, are covered with glistening biack 
rocks, at first sight volcanic, but, as T 
was told by an engineer, they were really 
of sandstone blackened by the imtense 
heat of the sun, The depression extends 
eoutth for a distance of about 120 miles. 
In this clear, dry air every feature is: 
visihle, Inquiries regarding the country 
to the cast guve it a5 an almost waterless 
Ttegion, although p route does exist from 
Maan to Jauf along which some. scanty 
wells can be found. Towards the Red 
ment the district ts said to contain go few 
villages. and a sufficient supply of water 
from stall springs. 

An endless series of beautiful rairages 
unfold themeelves as the tram. toile 
slowly along these two fines of sheet 
leading through an endless expanse of 
sand and rocks, varied with an oceastonal 
ee souterop raring black-roppet 
TL 

At Tebuk, 430 miles from Damascus, 
is fhe first onsis of any size, and here 
a depot has heen formed, at which the 
railway cin recoup itself before another 


Jong stretch of nearly waterless desert is 


entered and the next depot at El Ula 
reached. A eroup of buildings for the 
employes, a amall repairing shop, and a 
hospital with sixty beds form the prin- 


‘cipal part of the depot. 


Febuk consists of a group of date 
alma about a half a mile square, deriv- 
Ing. witter from a large spring walled 
round in a conerete basin and watched 
over hy another af the masonry forts 
which mark a pilgrim station. Alte 
gether there were about sixty mud 
houses, with a few walled gardens be- 
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MOUTAKA TILLAUS IN ARANIA, SEEN FROM THE RAILWAY TO MECCA 
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Litiging to the permanent inhabitants ot 
Twbuk. All that were seen were of a 
distmectly negredi] type, different from the 
Homie) Peder. The attr rowncling. cyan: 
try is bat sparsely: infiabiter! by Asals. 

Hestiles vate palms, there are in the 
gardens a few lemon trees and potie- 
eranuties, aid outside are some few fields 
of wheat, ciltivated principally a: Sas 
forder, The [talian engineer m eharge 
of this section Iwi manage to make a 
pardon in the sand, where Us meats ot 
inmgation he grew most lends of Etre 
nean vegetables, but hone of ‘the inhabt- 
taints seenied inclined to copy his ex- 
ningile. | | 

lt seers certain that Mohamed visited 
Tebule in dus earlier wanderings, and 
tratitien refers to Jebel Sherora ae the 
Pulpit of the Prophet, probably irom ts 
commaniting pesition overlooking all the 
surroniing commntry, 

The rainfall in. this country is ex- 
tremely capricious, and purhips two or 
even three vears may elapse before there 
i any apprectable fall here, although at 
Maan there appears to be always some 
rain in the sprimy. - 

Of animal hfe there appears to be very 
lithe An antelope, which the Turks call 
a Wik! cow, bet which looks to he Onyec 
heatrer, is to be found: in this district, 
bit only in stnall numbers. The large 
(roops of gagelie seen porth of Maan do 
not ream here. [tis sand that the ostrich 
ia adensionally founil, and the skin of one 
epecimen is preserved m Maan station, 

The desert air is extremely dry and 
cleat, alwnys invigorating, and even: the: 
great heat im summer is not as insuppert- 
able as i a damper climate, where the 
thermometer is probably jower. Climate 
has, without doubt, a great effect on the 
human character. arid intellect, aril the 
nervens, highstrung temperament of the 
Anh i to a great extent the creation 
of his environment of desert, with its: 
aplendid mirages to fire the tmagination 
antl sparkling air io keep the nerves al- 
wave alert, | 

South of Tehuk want of water i 
agnin a pteat difficulty, amd the small 


ers. 
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Penits- hae to be stipplted daily from the 
train. 

At Medain-Salih the. valley widens a 
little, andl here are foun) some rock-cut 
tombs sintilar to those at Petra, but far 
fewer apd less ornate, Traces of a town 


exist, but there is nothing now visible 
except the usial fort of the pilgrt 


blere again. as well as at Tebuk, the site 
would seem a favorable one for trymy 
artesian wells, but oo attempts have been 
made to prove their suceess or otherwise. 
The permanent way has been taid 
threnghent by Turkish soldiers, bt the 
station buildings, all of very Solidl ma- 
einry, as well as bridges and culverts, of 
which there are a great number, have 
heen canstrocted mostly by Ttalian work 
inen, With, aome Greeks and Monfene- 
| As many as three or four hium- 
dred Ttalian workmen were emploved at 
wine time on the works pear Tebuk, and 
so little did fanaticiem come into play 
that they built the fine new mosque at 
Tebok, Subsequently they instricted 
some Turkish engineers, who continued 
the as fren EL Ula to the Holy City 
f=clf. 
le is dithenlt qo think of-this railway 
becoming a great tighway or developing: 
any great trade with Central Arabia, as 
the <ection from Mean to Merlirin 
traverses an unproductive country with- 
cut possibility of development. anid the 
interior of Arabia has no stirplis preel- 
nets to dispose of, In any case, when 
the line teaches the sea, at Sherm ‘Ra- 
high. it tf probable that any trade, either 
export or impart. To Kedron oT Mecca 
will pass through that pert in preference 
to the lene Tand journey, a 
The following. summary of distinees 
shows the extent of the line: 
Damacat to Math... 0.00220. SRR antes 
~ to: Tebdle Jiisecee-eees 
3 fe FE cee sewn e ce tag ~ 
: to Metina , = os 
to Angi eta etkens TOT 


The gatige of the line is the somewhat 
curios one gf 1.05 meter (3 feet 554 
iiches), which was necessary, when the 
line was first commenced, to correspond 
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with the gauge of the Beinat-Damaseus 
line, over which the rolling stock had to 
be brought. The branch to the Meiltter. 
rantan, at Eliita, was constructed sub 
sequently. The rolling stock has been 
obtained principally from Belgium, with 
the exception of the engines, which are 
made iy a German fon. The raile were 
supphel by the American Steel Trust, 
by a: French firm domiciled in. Russin, 
and hy the frm of Cockerill, ia Belgium, 

Phe engineers in charge of sections 
were oso of various mationaliti¢<— 
French, Poles, Hungarians, ete—while 
the guiding spirit in the catistruction has 
been Meissner Pasha, a very able Ger- 
man enmneer. Gut besides these the 
feneral direction has been under Marshal 
Kiazim Pasha. to whien the ereatest 
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credit 1s due in bringing the line success 
filly ante Medina, and to Hatji Mukitar 
ey, a brilliant Turkish engineer, who 
has absorbed ol] modern methods of con- 
struction, and completed the last <ection 
into Medina witheat European asaist- 
ance, 

in canclusion, it ta dificult which to 
admire the most, this far-reaching eon- 
ception oF His. Majesty the Sultan—to 
build the line and thus to further the in- 
lerests of his teligion and bind together 
the outlying portions of his empire—or 
the silent, unswerving devotion of the 
Turkish soldier who has carried the tat. 
fer to a cConcitsion, and whe watches 
withowt complaint over miles of Hne 
through a country almost without water 
or inhabitants. 


SCENES IN ASIA MINOR 


“THE cuaint pictures of the people 

. -and conntry of Central Asin 
Mitior, given) om pages. 172-193, were 
sent to this Maypoaxine by Mr H. W. 
Hieks, of New York, a member af the 
National Geographic Society. Nearly ali 
the illustrations are from Mr Hicks: 
camera, They admirably portray every- 





day life in the Asiatic provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire, described by Mr Eills- 
worth Huntington in“ The Mountaineers 


of the Euphrates,” published tn this mum- 


her, and in “Sunshine in Turkey,” by 
President Howard & Bliss, which ap- 


coats in the Jantary nomber of this 
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SKETCH MAP OF ASIA MINQE AND GF THE DAMASCUS TO SCC A RAILWAY 


The section frit Melina to Mecca ir not quite coopleted 
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A TMIL CR TRACTS ILACUING GHAIN Ti MARKET 


1 YONG ARMENIAN COCYLIE MOVING TO A NEW HOUSE 


The cart wheels are set tieht on the axle, which revolves instead of the wheels 
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A MULE THAIN CAMKYISG GRAIN ON THE PLAINS OF ASIA MINE 


SHC ASD ANTI! THATS 
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A VILLAGE CARAVANS SERAL WILERE THAVELERS ARH TERED WIT Tht PACK TRAINS 
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. CAMEL THAIN TAKING THR XOOXDAY REST 





THE EVTIIRATES BIVER KEAR THE WESTERN DORDEK OF MESOPOTAMIA: AN ANCHTENT 


yas ow 


CASTLE (4 CLIFF ON LEFT 


IN THE GORGE OF THE TRIS RIVER? TALHUS: MOUNTAINS 


This ts the leeation of the test fines geal richest copper mite in Turkey 
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ARMENIAN CHILDREN LN AN AMERICAN SCHOOL IN ASIA MING 


TWO HLINT 


ORPHARS IN THE ASLERICAN SCTHIOOL, FO THE BLINN: 
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A TURKISH) WOMAN CARRIED ON A NATIVE LITTER TO THE AMERICAN CILTMESTIAN 
HOSINTAL: ALSTAL 
WOMEN WAITING FOR TREATMENT [LX THE AINTAD DISVENSARY : MOSLEMS ON 
LAPT, ARMENTANS ON RICH 
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THE CARPENTER SHOP IN TEE AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL: UAPA 


KEMENLAN ORPHANS FROM THE MASSACKES OF I804-5°1N SCHOOL SUPPORTED 
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430 RERISH POLICEMAN AND TWO TUHRISH DRIVERS 


THURS TROOPS WHO ABE DEISG TREATED 1S THE CENTRAL 'TVRAREY COLLEGE 


HOSPITAL: TWO DAYS XORTH OF ALEPPO 





ARATIAN BOYS IN A LONELY KAHN GON THE DESEWT OF AESOPOTAMTA 


SCENE IN A GREGORIAN CHURCH SCHOOL IN MESODCITAMIA 


Note priest tn backeroune 
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BOYS CARRYING LUNCH TO WORKMEN IN MABASH 


A JACK IN THE BOX 


An Account of the Strange Performances of the Most 
Wonderful Island in the World 


By Carrar F. M. Muneer, Sexton Carrars U.S, R.C.S. 


PVE following relating to recent 
‘ changes that have taker glace in 
_ the Boposlot voleang of the 
Aleutian lslonds, Alnska, ond the mconm- 
panying phetegraplts, may be of interest 
to the readers of the Nationa. Gero- 
GRAPHIC ManAzine: 
t, Bogoslof voleana was discoverer 
about a7go0 hy the Russian admiral of 





NOMS 1SAND IN SEPTEMBEN, 1908 


that name; tt was then but one islundd, 
now caller! Cactle Teland, 

2 During the winter-of 1886-87 a new 
island appeared two and one-half miles 


west-northwest from Castle [stanil, 
which was’ natned Fire Island. A nar- 


row neck of land connected these two 
Biands, lit a graddal anbsidence took 
re and by 1900 there was'a passage 
ctween the two with not less than seven 
fathoms of water, These islands are 
probably thrown aap from a. «deep-sea 
volcano, as they come from great deptiis, 
the t.ooo-fathom curve leing less than 
four miles to the narthwest. 


3. Daring the winter of roos-o6 there 
appeared a view peak about balf way 
between the oll igtunds« Wher shie weak 
developed it fermed comrection with 
Fire Island ancl leit a passage between 
lt ond Castle Rock in which the least 
depth of water was five fathoms: “This 
pene was strveved by officers fron the 
Jntted Stites revenue cutter Perry, in 
Hine, 1000, and was named Perry Peak 
jacr page 145 }. 

4 Dunng the winter of Tonto; 
another peak appeared, absorbing im its 
uplift abour half of Perry Peak, ane fill- 
ing in the spiee to Castle Reck, ths 
making one island of the group. 

&. July 4. 1907, officers from the 
United States revenue cutter AfcCulloen 
mile a survey of this peak ani) named 
it MeCullich Peak. This peak was 2j000 
feet through its base and 495 feet high 
[ser page tata), 

(i, Ceteber rs, roo7, the Afetulloch 
aguin visited the island and found 
MeCulloch Peak trad disappeared, anil 
where it sfood a large barber had 
formed, with ouler to the sen near Cas- 
tle Rack. | | 

>. Tt is thought this peak exploded 
September t. 1907, as on that date, at 
5 ph ma dense black cloud poxsed over 
Linalaskn Esfand, covering the land with 
whee, falling to a depth of three-six- 
teemths of un inch on the board walks 
in Uinlink, sixty miles from Bogosiof. 
8 Joly, 108, officers from the United 
States revenue cutter Rusk made a 
survey of the island and found great 
changes. Perry Peak had disappearect ; 
a high ridge of land extended from Fire 
Telam! to Costle Kock, having an eleva- 
tion of abet three hundred feet at the 
highest point; the entrance to the harbor 
near Castle Rock har fille in, high land 
formed to the weet, aril an entrance 
opened to the west-northwest, mear Fire 
Tahotidl, 
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A. PROTO TAKEN JULY 4. Qos 


1. Fire Celera, which rose From the geo in (88s, 2 Perry Peak, which rose in tgo5-m 
t Aictnilech Peak, which appeated mm moah-of 4 Cwathe Eslatl, diseeerel de Adniural 
Toroatal in ipo 
f, PHOTO TAKEN GOTUNER 15, 1907 
Li Fire fsferoi a. Pere Peak SfeCulloen. Poole hes diappeurc|. Cartle island je ott the 
pitts to the deft 


C. PHOTO TAREN JULY, 1ga8 


1 Wore tstnml 2: Cathe stam Porry has dieappeore] ond a bigh nilge of land has 


been formed between the two lane, All tite photos taken with Perry Peok Ieee serrith- 
west Lite trem Capt, TM. Alepper 
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fh, FHOTO TAKEN TULY 4, 1QO;, WITH THE PEAKS REARING NORTHWEST 
1. Perry Pak 2. McCulloch Peak 


eK: PHOTO TAKEN JULY 4, 1907, WITH THE PEAKS BARING SOUTHWEST 


t MeCulloch Poak. 


s Perry Peal: Two months after these photos were taken 


MeCulloch. Peak explied and its ashes were scattered on the ishinds to the southeast for a 
distance of Fo miles, At Utraliska, 60 miles away, there fell aft of an ined: in che lvotir, 


then followed 4 fierce rain. 


The navigator of the Rush made a 


survey of the harbor and fotnd it to be 
aheut ane mile across, with from four 
to twenty-five fathoms of water; black 
sand bottom; temperature of awater, 46 
F. The shore to the south of the hurbor 
was steaming (photographs C., F., and 
sketch). 

q, In September, ro9o8. the MWeCullnen 
visite! the island and found the south- 
avest portion smoking; shoals had made 
eut from the portheast “and cast sides, 
and patches of «discolored water were ob- 


Mhoates trom Capt. EF. MM, Munger. 


served] fo the north and northwest. Bad 
weather and rough sea. prevented further 
survey. 

to, The following relative to forma- 
tion is quoted from the report of First 
Lieutenant &. H. Camden, U.S. R.C. &., 
who surveyed the island. July 4, 1607: 

'The formation consists of disinte- 
trated rock, basalt, feldspar, scoria, tifa, 
punice, obsidian, trachyte, other igneous 
rock, and yoleatic mud, all more or less 
discolared with a deposit of sulphur.” 
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CONDITIONS IN CUBA AS REVEALED 
BY THE CENSUS" 


By Heney Ganwerr 


the population of Cuba was taken, 

The primary purpose of thic ecnsti« 
was to obtain, by means of mon-partisan 
machinery, a list of the perenns «malified 
bo vote, to serve as a basis for the then 
approaching niwnicipal ancl national elec- 
fons. Leeatise such was the primary 
purpose, the censars was not extended (o 
intlude the industries cf the island, lit 
related sdlely to the population, The 
questions: askecl differed bit litie tron 
those emploved in the Cuban censun of 
Tegg und im the cetisus of the Philiy- 
pines. 

The results of this census were taln- 
lated by the United States Census Office 
and a report, printed in Spanish only, js 
abowt to be issned. From. the tesnlts | 
have brought fogether:a few of the more 
striking facts. 


|. the anttumn of 19007 a census of 


The civil organization of Ciba is as. 


follows: 

The istand is civided into 6 provinces, 
and these provinces inte. &2 nmunicipali- 
ties. These municipalities are in turn 
divided into 1,06) barrios, the “harrio” 
being the smallest political subdivision of 
the island, There are po cities, towns, 
villages, or boroughs, as we understand 
those terms, The urban paris of the 
miunicipalities are not separated from the 
adjoining rural parts. Tt ts possible, 
however, in-the case of most centers of 
population, to make an approximate eep- 
aration by means of the barrios, certain 
of the barnes of a municipality being 
compose] mainly, if tot entirely, of 
urban or of rural inhabitants. 

A REMAKKAULE NATURAL UNCREASE Ix 
POPULATION 
The popmilation of Cuba on September 


30, 19a7, was 2.098.980: at the orneus 
next preceding. taken tinder American 


*Paper read before the American Assatiitién of Geographers, January 2 


wiministration, in -r8gg, at the clase of 
the Spanish-Amencan War, the popula- 
tron Was ft 572F07, . 

The rate of increase in these eight 
Veuns ta-not less than 30 per cent, or at 
the rate of 30 per cent per decade, ‘This 
Ika very rapid rate of inerease—ereater 
than that of any country with which | 
An Aeyunintedd, 

This increase has not been brought 
abot by immigration, for in the ,¢cight 
vears the net invnigration (that is, the 
excess of arnvals over departures) num: 
lwred only >5,000, and the element of 
forcign birth ticreased from 11 per cent 
to 112 per cent only, bat i has: been 
brovght about ulmest entirely by the ex- 
cest of births over deaths. During the 
vears Of revolution, when a large part of 
the mien were away from their homes 
iglitine for ireedom, marriages anil 
lithe were very few, and at the close of 
the war there were great arrears io be 
made up The natural result followed— 
an astonishing birth rate, which is shown 
in the fact that by the last census the 
number of children under five years of 
age, who, cf course, have been born since 
ihe War, accounts for three-fourths of 
the Merease in population, 

One peculiar phencdmenon of this in- 
crease is that the roral population has 
gained! much more rapidly than has. the 
urbat—a condition which rarely exists, 
as in nearly every cocntry in the world 
the drift of popolation is toward the 
citits. 

The urban popelation, including all 
places of (joo) inhabitants and over, was 
$3.9 per cent of the total population. Th 
1409 it was 474 per cent, If the arban 
pepilation be limited to towns of 8,000 
inhabitants, the proportion was 30.3 per 
cent, The chief cites are Habana, with 
207,150 inhabitants, or about one-seventh 


CONDITIONS IN CUBA AS REVEALED BY THE CENSUS 


of the population of Cuba; Santiago de 
Cuba, 45.470; Matanens, 36,009; Cienfu- 
eos, 30,100; amd Camayuey, 29,016. Tlie 
nimmber of inhabitants per square mile in 
the island as a whole was 40.5, or about 
the same as if Missouri, Wirgima, or 
South Carolina. | 

The fertign-born population formed 
11.2 per cetit of the total Of this ele- 
ment, four-fifths were born in Spam und 
less than 3 percent in the United States; 
Chinese and Adricans were more numer- 
atts than United States people. The slave 
trade was officially abolished early in the 
present century, hut that it continued as 
a contraband trafie until comparatively 
recent vears is shown by the fact that 
nearly §,000 negroes on the island re- 
aes themselves as having been born 
in Africa. | 

Among the people bet in Cuba the 
sexes were very nearly equally divided, 
while among the foreign-born more than 
four-fifths were males. 


THY COLON POPULATION 15 NOT THOLD- 
Int) TTS OFFS 


As to color, about-seven-tenths of the 
population were white, the remaining 
three-tenths being colored, melucing ne 
groes, mixed, and a few thousand Chi- 
nese, As in the United States, the 
colored element is increasing less rapidly 
than is the white population, owing here 
both to.a smaller birth mte and a larger 
death rate, The native whites formed 
nearly three-fifths of the entire popula- 
thon, 

Some of the features of the distribn- 
tion by age are of interest, The propor- 
tim ot young children, as has already 
been noted, was very large, those wider 
l-year forming 3.2 per cent of the whole 
population, while In the United States 
they formed only 2.5 per cent. Those 
under 5 years of age were 16.8 per cent, 
contrasting. with o.5 per cent in the 
United States. On the other hanil, the 
proportion of people of advanced age 
Wak stall; these over so years of nme 
fottner) only to per cent, while in the 
United States the pereeriinge wise 13.2 
ter cent. . 
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The children of school age, -5 ta 17 
years, present a curious phenomenon, the 
nimiber being actually 12,500 Jess in this 
census than in that of 186g. The war 
and the. accompanying reconcentration 
caused the death of vast mombers of 
young children, most of whom were 
under the school age. The survivors are 
now § years older and ‘constitute a 
large proportion of the schevl-age class, 
While the numetous children born sinee 
the war have hardly reached the school 
aye, Ad the recent census the children 
of school age formed only 26.4 pér cent 
of the population, while the same class 
in 1899 Was not less than 35.1 per cent, 
in in the United States was 33.8 per 
cent, 

Among the aged there is apparently 
the same tendency to exaggerate ages as 
exiets in this country and elsewhere, ani! 
this tendency is of course more marked 
among: the tenorant classes, Tn Cuba 
O.2 per centof the whites reported themt- 
selves as 80 vears of ape or more, while 
of the colored not less than 1,2 per cent 
were so reporter. OF the white popula- 
tion who reported themeclves to Ide over 
109 vears, the number was too small to 
he expressed jn a percentage, brut of the 
colored Qt per cent reported themselves 
aS Centenarian. 

The average age of the Cuban was 
23-4 years, whieh is strongly contrasted 
with that of the United States—3h.3 
Vears—a difference of almost 3 years in 
average age, “The males of voting age 
Formed 27 per cent of the population, or 
very nearly that of the Unrted States, 
which 1s 28 per cent. The native-born 
males of voting age, who practically con- 


‘stitute the voting strength of the people, 


formed 21 per cent of the populatiqn: 
MARRIAGES 1X CUDA 
The conjugal canditien of ithe Cubans 
firesents some points af mterest, There 
are practically no divorced persons, since 
the Koman Catholic Church does not 
tolerate that condition. There is a class 


lhowever, which is not recogtized in this 


country, to which the tanie of “consen- 
sual union” or “conserstal marringe” 


ate 


lms been applaal, referring to rman and 
workin living together, having waived 
the marriage ceremony, The reason for 
this condition is the large fee demanded 
by the church for performing the mar- 
nage ceremony, which the poorer class 
is unable to pay. Phis class of consenst- 
ally sereriaad persons is. found in mist 
Spanish-speaking countries, Lut it is 
prleality larger mm Cuba than elsewhere, 
ein. s8 per cent of the population, 
while the propertion of legally married 
was 20.7 per cent. This proportion, 
Whether we consider only the lepally 
married, 20.7 per cent, or both kinds af 
marriages together, 20.5 per cent, was 
much smaller than in most countries, 
an) contrasts strongly with the proper- 
fin in the United States, 36.5 per cent, 
Consensual marriages were vastly more 
common ameang the colored than aman 
the white imhalitunts. Of the whites, 
25 per cent of the total were legally 
married and but 2-8 per cent were con- 
censtally married, while annong the col- 
oral people less thin io per cent were 
lawinlly married, while 17.4 were eon 
densitally married, ) 

Tt ts porary supposed that Cubiine, 
like all Latin races, marcy yoting, but as 
lar as the figures show they marry but 
little, if any, younger than the people of 
the Unite! States, The single persons 
comprised 66.8 per cent, or about two 
thirds of the total, and the widowed 3.5 
per cent. In classfymg the single per- 
sone by age tt appears that the proportion 
reaches a minimum in middle life and 
then increases, This is a result of con- 
senstial niatrnge, for as one partner of 
such oa union dies the <orviver enters 
the ranks of the single instead af the 
witlowerl, | 
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EXCELLENT HROGHESS IN BOUCATION 
The public-school system, organized 


tnder the first intervention in Cuba, is 


producing excellent results. Of the pop- 
ulation 10 years of age and over, 36.6 
per cent Gould read. showing a decided 


‘gain in that respect since 1899. OH the 





mative whites, 58.6 per cent could) read, 
and of the colored 45 per cent were simi- 


larly educated. The proportion of liter- 


‘ates was naturally much greater in 


e1ies than-in the comiury, and highest of 
all in Habana. | 

Of the whole population, 37-7 per cent 
were Wageeariers—a proportion but 
slightly less than in the United States, 
where it was 30 percent. Of all males 
O5 per cent were wage-carners, and of 
females, only 7.5 per cent. Child fabor 
was prevalent; of boys betiveren 10 and 
14 years of age, 27.8 per cent were wage- 
earners, and Of those between £5 and 19 
years, hot less than 87.1 per cent, or 
about seven-eighths, | 

By distributing wage-earners. among. 
ceriain great groups of avocations, one 
gets an idea of the relative importance of 
the industries: which they represent. 
Thus, farming, fishing, and mining, col- 
lectively, employer 483 per cent, or 
nearly one-half of the wage-earners;. do- 
mestic and personal service claimed 16 
per cent; manufacturing and the me- 
chanic arts, 16.3 pier cent: trade ane 
transportation, 17.0 per cent, or about 
one-sixth each; and the professions 
claimed 1,0 ‘per cent. Tt appears that 
trade and transportation, manufacturing, 
and domestic and personal service em- 
Hoyer! abeat equal numbers, and collect 
Wwely they claimed about the same nim- 
ber as farming, fishing, and mining. 


A WASTEFUL NATION 


ILLIONS of dollars are thrown 
away cach year by the American 


people, according to the first re- 
part of the Conservation Commission, 
snbmitted to President Roosevelt on Jan- 
wary 22, 1909. The report contains an 
impressive series of figures, which lave 
been prepared very carefully by the most 
expert authorities of the United States 
government and may be regarded as con- 
servaitive. | 

The following paragraphs are reprinted 
from the report for the information of the 
reailers of this Magazine. The figures 
are so extraordinary that they need np 
comment: 

The mineral production of the United 
States for mo7 exceeded $2,000,000,000, 
and contributed 63 per cent of the total 
freight trafic of the country, The waste 
in the extraction and treatment of min- 
eral products during the same year was 
equivalent to more than $300,000,000, 

The production for 1907 meluded 
395,000,000 tons of bitiuiiinom, anid &5,- 
ooo,a00 tons of anthracite coal, 16%,000,- 
ooo barrels of pétrolenm, 45,000,000 tons 
of high-grade and 11,000,000 tans of low- 
grade tron ore, 2,500,000 tons of phns- 
phate rock, amd 869,000,000 potinds of 
copper. The values of other mineral 
products during the same year included 
clay products, $162,000,000; Stone, $71,- 
oog,o0087; cement, $56,000,000; natural 
gas, $50,000,000; gold, $90,000,000; sil- 
ver, $37,000,000; lead, $39,000,000, and 
rine, $2,000,000, 


OuUK [RON ORE SUPFFICHEEST For 50 YEARS 


OXLY 


The available and easily accessible 
supplies of coal in the United States ag- 
gregate approximately | 1400/000,000,900 
tons. At the present increasing rate of 
production this supply will be so depleted 
as to approach exhaustion before the mid- 
We of the next century. 

The known supply of high-grade iron 
ores in the United States approximmite 
3,840,000,000 tons, whieh at the present 
increasing rate of consumption cannat be 


expected! to last beviond the middle of the 
oresent cestury, In addition to this, 
there are assiimed ta be §0,000,000,000 
tors of lower-grade tron ores, not avail 
able for use under existing conmditrons. 
The supply of stone, clay, cement, 
lime, sand, and salt is ample, while the 
stock of the precious metals anid of cop- 
per, lead, zine, sulphur, asphalt, graphite, 
quicksilver, mica, and the rare metals 
cannot well be estimaterl, but is clearly 
exhaustibile within one to three ceutrrics. 
“The known supply of petroleum ts ¢s- 
tireitedl af §5,000,000,000 Lo, 20,000,000,- 
oo barrels, distributed through six sepa- 
rate fields having an aggregate area of 
S900 square miles, ‘The prewlietion is 
rapidly increasing, while the wastes and 
the loss through pususe are enormots. 
The supply cannot he expected to last be- 
yond the middle of the present century. 
The known naturalbgas fields aggre- 


gate an urea of 9,000 aquare miles, ilis- 


tributed through 22 States. Of the total, 
vield from these fields curing 1907, 409,- 
oxn2.000,000 cubic fect, valued at $62;- 
oon.ooo, were utilized, while an equal 
quantity was allowed to escape into the 
air. The daily waste of natural pas—the 
miast perfect known fuel—is more than 
Taodono,ooo cule feet, or enough to 


‘supply every city in the United States of 


more than 100,000 population. 
OUR WASTE 15 ON THE INCREASE 


The consumption of nearly all our 


mineral products is increasing far more 


rapidly than ont population. In many 
cases the waste is increasitig more 
rapidly than the number of our people. 
The consumption of coal ts over 5 tons 
and the waste nearly 3 tons per capita. 
At the beginning of our mineral de- 
velopment the coal abandoned in the:mime 
was two or three times the amount trken 
qut anil used, Now the mine waste-aver- 
ages little more than halt the amount 
sivert The chief waste is in imperfect 
Combustion in fornaecs an) fire boxes: 
Steam engines utilize on the average 
ateut 8 per cent of the thermal energy 
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of the coal. Intermal-combustion engines 
utilize less than 20 per cent, and in elec- 


tric lighting far Jess than & per cent of 


the thermal energy is rendered available. 

some lygutes: and other low-grade 
couls are readily gasified, and, through 
the development of internal-combustion 
engines, check the corsumption of high- 
grade coals, vat is becotming import- 
ant; it is estimated that 1L4,c00,000,000 
jone-are available inthe United States. 
Its value is enhanced because of distribu. 
tim through States generally remote 
from the fields. of coal, oil, and natural 


Othe biniding operations of the cotn- 
try bow aggregate about $1,000,000,000 
per year: ‘The direct and imiirect losses 
from fire in the United States dunng 
1907 approximated $40,000,000, of orte- 
half the cost of construction, Of: this 
logs four-fifths, or an average of $1,000,- 
ooo per day, could be prevented. 

There 3 urgent need for greater one 
to the miners, The Joss of life through 
nme accidents i appalling, and preverit- 
Ive measures: cannot be taken loo soon. 

The national government shonk! ex- 
ercise such control of the mineral fuels 
and phosphate rocks new in its passes 
sian as to check waste amd prolong. our 


supply. 

ae totul! land area of continental 
United States is 1.900,006,000 acres. Of 
this but litth more than two-fifths {js in 
farms, and jess than one-half of the farm 
area 13 improved and inidé a sonree 
of crop production, We have nearly 
6,000,000 farms; they average 146 acres 
each, The value of the farms is nearly 
ane-fourth the wealth of the United 
Siates, The number of persons engaged 
in-arncultural pursuits is-mnore than 10,- 

We grow onetiftth of the world’s 
wheat crop, three-fifths of tts ontton crop, 
andl foor-ftths of its corn crop. We 
plant nearly 50,000,000 acres oF wheat 
antaaily, with an average vield of about 
es bushels per acre: foo.oo9,o00 pcres 
of com, yielding an average of 25 bushels 
jeracre, anid 30,000,000 acres of cotton, 
welding about 12,000,000 bales, 
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We had on January t, 1968, 71,000,- 
ooo cattle, worth 31,250,000,000; 54,- 
oon.oon sheep, worth $211,000,000, and 


sf.coo,000 swine, worth $339,000,000. 
The census Of TOO showed $137,000,000 


worth of poultry in this country, which 
produced in 1899 293,000,000 dozen eggs. 
There has been a shght increase in 
the average yield of our great staple 
farm products, but neither the increase 
in acreage mor the yield per acre has kept 
pace with our increase in population. 


THE YIELD VER ACRE MUCH LESS:-THAN IN 
ENGLAND AND GERMANY 


In addition to the fand awaiting the 
plow 75,000,000 acres of swamp land can 
be reclainted, go,ooo.000 acres of desert 
land irrigated, and millions of acres of 
broth aml wooded land cleared. Our 
population will mereise continuously, but 
there is a definite limit to the increase of 
our cultivated acteage. Hence we must 
greatly increase the yield per acre. The 
average yield of wheat in the United 
States is less than 14 bushels per acre, in 
Germany 28 bushels, and in England 32 
bushels. We get 30 bushels of oats per 
acre, England nearly 45, and Gennany 
more than 47. 

The loss to farm products due to 
INjUrioUs mamitals is estimated at $190;- 
oon,oo0 atinially; the loss through plant 
disease reaches several hundred million 
detiars and the loss through insects is 
reckoned at $59,000,000, ~The-annnal 
lasses from disease among domestic ani- 
mals are: florses; 1.8 per cent: cattle: 
2 pier cent; sheep, 2.2 per cent, and swine, 
§.r per cent. Alpst of these farm losses 
are preventable. 

The product of the fisheries of the 
United States lias an annual value of 
$57,000,000, Fish culture is: carried on 
by the tation and the States on an enor: 
mous scale: Most of the more import- 
ant for! species are propagated. Fish 
from forest waters furnish $21,900,000 
worth of food yearly, 

Oor wild game and fur-bearing ani- 
rials have been largely exterminated, To 
prevent their cornplete extinction the 
States and the United States have taken 
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in hand their protection, and their num- 
bers are now tnercasing. Forest parme 


yields over S1a,o0n,c00 worth of foe 


each year. 

Each citizen of the United States 
owns anoequal pnacdivided interest in about 
375,000,000 acres. of public lands, exchi- 
give of Alaska and the insular posees- 
sions. Besides this there are about 235,- 
000,000 acres of national forests, national 
parks, and other lands. | 

Good business sense demands that a 
ilefinite land poticy be formulated, The 
national conservation cornmission  be- 
liewes that the following will serve as a 
basts therefor : 

1, Every part of the public lands 
should be dewoted to the use which will 
best subserve the interests of the whole 
people. | | 

2 The classifications of all public 
lands is necestary for their administra- 
tion inthe interests of the people. 

4. The timber, the minerals, and the 
surface of the public lands should be 
disposed of separately. | 

4 Public lands more valuable for con- 
serving water supply, timber, anil natoral 
beauties or wonders. than for agriculture 
should be held for the use of the people 
from all except miteral entry. 

s, Tithe to the surface of the remain- 
ing nonsmineral public tancds should be 
sranted only te actual home-makers. 

& Pending the transfer of title to the 
remaining public lands they should be 
administered by the government ond 
their use should be allowed in a way to 
prevent or control waste and monopoly. 


The present public land Inws as a 


whole do not subeerve the best interests 
of the nation, They should be modified 
40 faras mar be-required to bring them 
inte conformity with the foregoing ont- 
line of policw, 


WASTE IN FORESTS 


We take from our forests yearly, in- 
‘cling waste in logging and in manu- 
facture, 23,000,000,000 cubic fect of 
wood. We use ¢ach vear 100,000,000 
cords of frewood: 40,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber: more than (000,009,000 posta, 
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poles, atid fence rails; 118,000,000 hewn 
tires; 1,500,000,000 staves; over 1393, 
qog,ooo sets of heading; nearly 500,- 
ooe,000 harrél hodps; 3,000,000 cords tf 
fative pulp wood: 165,000,000 cubic feet 
of rout! mine timbers, and 1.250.000 
cords of wooed for distillation. | 

Since 1870 forest fires have destroyed 


a yearly average of 36 lives andl $50,- 


ono,o00 werth of timber. Not less than 
50,000,000 acres af forest js burned ower 
vearly, The voung- growth destroyed by 
fire is worth far more than the merchont- 


able tunber burned. 


One-fourth of the standing timber is 
lost in legging. The boxing of long-leaf 
pine for turpentine has destroyed one- 
fifth of the forests worked. The less in 
the imill is from one-third to two-thirds 
of the timber sawed. The loss of the 
mill product in seasoning and fitting for 
tise Is from one-seventh to one-fourth. 

Of each tooo feet which stood in the 
forest, an avernge of only 3au feet ot 
lumber is wel, | 

We take from our forests each, year, 
not counting the loss. three and a half 
times their vearly growth We take 40 
cubic feet per acre tor each t2 cubic feet 
grown: we take 260 cubic feet per capita, 
while Germany, uses. 37 and France 25 
cubic feet. 

‘We tax our forests under the general 
property tax, & method abandoned long 
aco by every other great nation. resent 
tux flaws prevent fteforestution ci cut- 
over lan) and the perpetuation of exist- 
ing forests by ue 

Toe protect ovr farms “on wind and 
to reforest land best for forest 
growth will require tre. ,imting on an 
area larger than Pennsylvania, Olio, and 
West Virginia combined. 

An annual tax upon the lane itself, 
exclusive of the value of the timber, an 
a-tax upon the timber when cit, 1 well 
adaptell to actual conditions of forest 
investment, and is practicable atic] certaim. 

Linder right management, our forests 
will vield four times as muuch as now, 
We ean reduce waste in the woods and 
in the mill at least one-third, with present 
as well ae frtire profit, We can perpet- 
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vate the naval stores industry, We can 
practically step forest fires al a. cost 
yearly of ote-ffth the valde of the mer- 
chantable timber burned. 
WATER POWER NEGLICTED 

The sole source of our fresh water is 
rainfall, including snow, (ur mean an- 
nua! rainfall is about 30 inches; the qian- 
tity abut 215,000,000,000,000 culie fret 
per wear, equivalent to tem Mississingt 
{ivers. 

Of the po,000,000,000,000 cubic fect 
annually flowing into the sea, less than 
1 pier cent is restrained and utilized for 


municipal and community supply; less 


than 2 pier cent (Gr same to per cent of 
that in the arid ancd-semi-arid regions) ts 
eed for jrrigatnn ; den $5 5 per cent is 
used for navigation, and less than 5 per 
cent for power. 

The water power now in vse is 5,250, 
ooo horse power; the amount conning 
over government dams and not sed ts 
about 1,400,000 horse power: the amount 
reasonably available equals or exceeds 
the entire mechanical power now in use, 
or enough to operate every mill, drive 
every spindie, propel every tram and 
boat, and light every city, town, and vil- 
lage in the eoutry. 


SAVING OF LIVES 


Since the greatest of our national as 
sets is the health and vigor of the Ameri- 
can people, our efficiency must depend 
on national vitality even more than on 
the resources. of the minerals, lands, 
forests, ant) woters. | | 

The avers angth of human life in 
chiiterent couitries varies from less than 
25 to more than 50 years. This span of 
lite 15 Increasing wherever sanitary sci- 
ence and preventive medicine are applied, 
Tt may he ‘greatly extended. 

Onur annual mortality from tubercu- 
logic fe about 150,000. Stopping three 
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fourths: of the loss of life from this 
cause and from typhoid and other prev- 
alent and preventable diseases, would in- 
crease our average length of life fifteen: 
years, 

There are constantly about 3.000000 
persons. seriously il] in the Linited States, 
Of wot) 500,000 are consumptives, More 
than half this itlness is preventable. 

Lf we count the value of each life lost 
at only $..700, and reckon the average 
eamning lost by illness as $700 0 year for 
frown men, we find that the econamic 
gam from mitigation of preventable ilis- 
ease in the Wnited States would exceed 
31,500,000,000 a year. This gam, or the 
lenethening. and strengthening of tife 
which tt measures, be had through 
metical tivestigation and practice, sclioal 
anid factory hygierie, restriction of labor 
hy women and children, the education of 
the people in both public and private 
hygiene and through improving the. «f- 
ficency of our health service, municipal, 
State, and national. | 

The permanent welfare of the nation 
flemands that it natural resources: be 
conserved by proper use. ‘To this end 
the States and the nation ean do much 
by legislation and example. By far the 
greater part of these resources is in pri- 
vate hands. Private ownership of nat- 
ural resources: is a public trust; they 
should be administered in the interests 
of the people as a whole The States 
and the nation should lead rather than 
follow in the conseryative and efficient 
use of property under their immediate 
control, Hut their first duty is to gather 
and cistribute a knowledge of our natural 
resources and of the means necessary 
to instire their we and conservation, to 
impress the body of the people with the 
great importance of the duty, and tm pro- 
mote the cooperition of all No agency, 
State. Federal, corporate, or private, ain 
do the work alone, 








WALTHAM WATCHES 











The 
MWaithem 
Factory 
the 
Pioneer 


The 
Largest 
in the 


World 


Progress 


CQieality 


Q'Tan Wavrnam Wartco Company ts THE 
Ovpesr Warcn Company on the American 
continent, the Waltham factory having been 
built in 1854. The only other watch com- 
pany that at all approaches it in age ancl 
continuous existence was an off shoot from 
the parent Waltham factory and was estab- 
lished ina Western State in 1864. 


@ Tae Cara. or roe Warrnan Watcu 
Company ts Larger, the assembly and the 
value of its automatic machinery is larger, 
the factory is larger, the number of tts em- 
ployees is larger, and the daily eutput is 
farzes than that of any other wateh manu- 
facturing concern that ever existed. 


@ Every PERMANENT ADVANCE IN AMERICAN 
WatcumMasine during the past half century 
has originated with the Waltham Wateh 
Company. “This company.” to quote Cham- 
bers's Fncyclopedia, “has revolutionized the 
industry it transferred from the old world to 
the new.” 


@ Tuene Has Never Beex ms THE Wor b's 
History or WatTcHMAKING « grouping of 
expert labor and marvelous machinery like 
this, nor anything like the unity of results 
shown by the sixteen million accurate and 
durable Waltham Watches that have been 
produced, 




















WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY .. WALTHAM, MASS. 
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Comber CNgaity, rrtaess, and a 
Atoms a! Fa pene 


Notionol Goographic Mageaaine. Washington, 0 


For Terma, Address Roensine Weshinson The 





ENGINEEMING EXPENTS— MINING, MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, CIVIL 


H. E SMITH, Miia Enwiiecof, Bax 335, Ft. Semnath, Ark. 
(ieneral antl Secret foeestigntons rmiate ite. Chet Loma): 
and Zinc Fields of Masser, Oklahoma. acted Atwanees 
fur stator -residerite 


MARTIN FRMBACK. Mining ‘Enaletis, 
El Pas, Ties, U. S.A. 
yt, ow Fil. Mtusnan, 140); ae 
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2) tears eepirnidc, Pereime Spectalist, frreeniinti, 
Ditainnge, ahd Beelheaticite Sree ‘antl rreo 
inne om preebacted lee liypttestia. Soeccii Piaeki— 
Louisiana aad Teas Cigll eae Degen, 
Address, 65 Weet Eingpkiy-sccond Ft, Mew York City. 


ORV AL, J. WELSH, Miniag Enginerr. 
Speciotte —The exainsiion, organisation, od dewelnp- 
miceyl fal qul, aiheer. oligos, ana lead mi rma rrp rice 
Pari hid Hew Ifa jratlic of Mesiog.ond the sedans 
Ferma nei rian iia, : Sa 
San Amora (Cle, The Examieere Chrb. 
San Acton, Tessas. New York N.Y. 
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MAPS, CHARTS, DIAGRAMS, ETC, 
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E. €. BRIDGMAN 78 Warren Si. New York 
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ALEX ANDEM & DOWELL Attorneys at Law, nia F 
Sr MM, Wi, Washbogten D.C. Uhutublisked JAS), make 
Patent. Cause uo Specialiy; biocure Maberith ipl PT raite- 
Markee. Beaulep Eapert Opinions on Patentahiiits arf 
Irevertions geal Validine acl lofrimientinnt of Mi apaerii nt 
fraote ia all Peder) ours, Wl «end Bock of 
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The Only Work of Its Kind 
In the History of Literature 


1_Jere’s an interesting and splendidly illimstrated set of 

hocks that zhodld be awnel by every man or woman 
who likes to study human nature, It is the only standard 
work that describes the women of all races ond notions In 
its pages Vou may read how the women of China, or TTA, 
AT fudie or Sweden live—how thev keep house—how they 
mory—how they treat thelr husbands—and the vast eol- 
lection of photographs reproduced in these volumes will 
shaw you how they look. 

Curious forms of courtship are described; the psveholog- 
lea! characteriatica of wormen ore discussed; the tolleties of 
| women are depicted, and the fashions range from the laces 
and falle of the Parisienne down to the scanty skirt of the Fijian belle. 

This Ls oh shandari, nuthoritative work, WE itte fl he such men.as Prof, ©. T. Mason, 
af the Smithsonian Institution: Dr, Grunberg, of the Berlin Museum; Mr. Archibald 
Colquhoun, the famous-traveler—bot it is as interesting and readable 45.0 story book. 


A Magnificent Gallery of Women of All Lands. A History of Woman. 
A Thrilling Library of Travel. Customs of Marriage and Love-Making — 


The “WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS” is printed on sumptuous, fine suriace 
paper, and is bowid in handsome half-leather bindings. The volumes are 
large quarto. The work is superbly illustrated with hundreds of photo 
eraphs never before ised. These photographs were brought from every 
tart of the world for this purpose. Among the pictures ts aseries of og 
magiificent plates in color. 


, a. » This superb work has'been brought outby , 
, | 12 OO Cassell & ConttpHiin¥ the Londen anid New 

$ . York Publishers, after several vears of J 

preparation. Alimited edition has been allotted for Amer- 4 

ian distribution. The price of the two volutes 

i 51240, Order direct fram the publisher, and 

onier now—l be sureofaset Address, 


Cassell & Company 
Ertubliahed | R44 

49-45 East 19th Street 

EW TORK 
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$12.00 
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feat for $12.0 with veuar order. 
‘The booke will he forentded i You 
nionee, all delivery chatmer puid. 
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ACCURATE DATA COMPILED BY FXPERTS 


Cunuresstonal Information Bureary 


RESEARCH IN ALL LINES 
BUSINESS INTERESTS REPRESENTED AT WASHINGTON 


Por eleven vears we hove been in the business of preparing for clients 
In this country and abroad authentic information on important statistical, 
legal, historical, and legislative subjects. 


We furnish advices concerning matters pending in Congress, the 
Louris, andl the Departments, We transact business at Washington for 
chants onywherein the world, Weare equipped in our staff of specialists 
and VWiiliaibie office archives ta render promptly any service desired. 
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When You need mMornmation of any service, suppose you advise with 
ust abit if 


— 


CONGRESSIONAL INFORMATION BUREALL 
Bown ALONG, WasHinaoTron, Dc. 
Crain MM, Senin, Marge: 


EFFECTIVE REPRESENTATION OF BUSINESS INTERESTS. 


10 YOU OWNITENO TO BUILO-OR BUY AMOTOR BOAT? 


In either case consult us!) We can save you money and give you more 
satisiaction and pleasure ! 


THE INDESPENSABLE MOTOR BOAT DEVICES 
are recognized as “*The Greatest Advance in Motor Boat Construction”’ 
yet placed upon the market. 
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FALLS MFG, CO. Glens Falls, N.Y. S.A. 





CANADA REPRESENTATIVES: Tue CANADIAN FAIRBANKS Co.. Montreal. 


St.John, Torenta, Winnipeg, Calgary, and Vancouver. 
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A Land of Sunshine 
and Flowers 


of babies and bull fights, where matches are held up 
instead of down; where outside doors are locked at ten 
o'clock: where the weather forrets to change and the 
people use their housetops as gardens. 


This is Mexico—the Eeypt of America, a country 
so odd, so different, that a trip there is one of the delights 
of a lifetime. 

Now is the season to see Mexico at its best. 


“Sichts and Scenes in Old Mexico," a dainty little book, ts 
replete with interesting facts about the Exypt of the New World, 
lt*sfree. Write fora copy today. 


How to Go to Mexico 


| The principal highway to Mexico lez through St 
| Louis, Most roads run through trains ty At. Lous, 
and the M.. K. & T, Railway runs through sleepers 
from St Louis to the City of Mexico without change 
The toute hes through Fort Worth, Wace, San Antonio, 
Torreon, Adcatecos, Atuascalientes, (luanajudto, cte, 
Ask your ticket agent to sell you a ticket vid St. Louis 
and the Katy. For rates and full information write 





W. 5. ST. GEORGE 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, M.. AK. & T. Railway 
058 Walnawright Building, ST. LOUIS 
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fae MARIS,” tae Natiree Pian, Asoca, ArmnicaA 


The National Geographic Magazine for March 


og Pe ee he) | 


SPECIAL AFRICAN NUMBER 


49 28 





ie Spisnietd seven-color mapof AFRICA, 15x20 inches, setting forth 
the wonderiul natural resources of this reat continent, so rapidly 
being developed commercially, showing just what sections produce 
the uncounted niches mn rubber, ivory, eold, and diamonds, marking 
the boundaries and sphere of influence of Gach EUrOpean possession, 
as Well as indicating all railway and telegraph lines constructed and 
promwosed, 

The March issue will contain 100 interesting African pictures of 
native Iie all parts of the continent, and amone other articles one by 
Sik HARRY JOHNSTON, the greatest living authority on the veacraphy 
ct AIrica, entitled ~ President Roosevelt's Probable Roule Through 
british Gast Africa.”” The African number will enable the reader to 
follow the march of the Big Game Hunters and see at a glance just 
Where the bir came abounds, 

There will be a LIMMTED extra EDITION of this important nurn- 
ber, and orders for extra copies should be sent in at once on order 
blank below, with remittance, the price being 25 cents each. 


MATION AL CLEDORAPHIC MAGAZINE 


WASHINGTON. DD. C.: 


benclose herewith § » OF which please miatl me capies of the 


March African number to sddress indicated. 


Very truly, 
Ti a ET 


Rimitencr 


Cri 












Most ome of the College Lan, woler the Albay, 
New York's Leading Rathaballer, o plece 
jo eal, drink aod ba merry. Miuaic 


ROBERT P. MURPHY, Proprietor 


HOTEL ALBANY 
41st St. and Broadway, N. Y. 
Remedelled, b eeeneresly Furnished 


“doug hell 


ANSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, fo the heart of the Oty 
S00 Reeerin 300 Bath Rooms 
Eampean Pan, Comme Lnencelled, 
eeen s Cale, Ladies Pleviwarant snl 

Aiemish Heme Popular hem 


Fleotr of ihe ht bome-like. 
|| $1.00 per Day and Up, Send for Booklet 
BOARD 


HIGGINS MUCILAGE 


gs, Siichs paper, leather, cloth, ete. 
ee = (cach other, and to wood, glass, 
4 «oor metal. Good for library work. 


DRAWING 











AT DEALERS GENERALLT 


CHAS, M, HIGGINS & CO. 


Manulecturers 


ies «62 Ninth St., Brooklyn, i. Y. 


~All aa plates “used. in 


ro NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 


MAGAZINE 


sare made by 


| ‘The i. Sais 
ee G I -- L Company: 
= {40 Filth Avenue. ‘New. York. 














HYDREX 


THE WATERPROOFING FELT 


In the last Pittebure flood, the hiirh- 
est in tts history, practically every 
building in the submerged district 
was flooded, excepting one, the [a- 
MOND NATIONAL BANK BULA G, 
which remained tight, dry, sate, and 
unintured. The bank ofiiciahs were 


a0 gratified thal they placed a sign 
on the building announcing the dry 
ness of their structure. 

The foundation of this bullding 


Wis waterproofed in [04 with & hiy- 
crs of “THyprRex”’ IMPERVIOUS FELT, 
cement ted together with elastic “Hy 
DRE” COMPOUND, 

The Penna.-B. & 0, tunnel under 
Washington is waterprocled with 
“TIVDORES. un ¥ 

Every bulking foundation, from an ence 
neering weil emnitery sinmdpoadnt, shouk! be 


watorprovied anid fnenfated, arid thus made 
On. Arn, Grd: aly 


HIDREA FELT & ENGINEERING CO, 
CHERISTa ART BANLIFADTLUnS OF 
WA ERO PRIS BATEEPALS 


120 Liberty Street New York 
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@ No magazine in the world prints so many wonder- 
fully unique illustrations or so many Stimulating and 
instructive articles as the National Geographic Magazine 


€i The Magazine for 1908 makes a volume of 950 
pages, with more than six hundred unusual pictures 


Bound in '4 Morocco, cloth sides, $3.50 
Bound in Buckram or Cloth . . $3.00 








@ A limited number of bound volumes for the past 
year, 1908, can be obtained by ordering at once 


@ We can supply the 1908 volumes only; no previous 
year available for distribution. Use order blank below 


NATIONAL OFRODGHAPHIC MAGAZINE, 
ler avo MM Steccts, Wass, Ti. c.2 
l enclose £ _for which please forward me Volume for 1908, bound 


Li 
SAME 


AHIR E SS 


i. 

















For the Benetit of the Forty Thousand Members of the 
National Geographic Society whom we know to be the 
GHEATEST PLEASURE TRAVELING CLASS 
IN THE COUNTRY the Magazine has inaugurated 


A BUREAU OF TOUR 


TRIP INFORMATION 





We receive so many requests from our large number of 


members and subseribers for trip and tour sugyestions 
that the necessary steps have been taken to secure this 
information without cust. The members and subseribers 
are therefore invited to write us for data regarding plins 
for spring and summer trips and tours, to mountain or 


seaside, at home and abroad. 


Book Department 
We are able to furnish valuable information regarding 
Books, Just what one should read in order to bring 
closer the places to be visited on the trip or tour—not 
only books of a geographic nature, but fiction bearing 
on such points, the name, the author, the publisher, and 
the price. Address. 
Travers Berea, 
THt Nationat GroGhapHic MaGaZIne, 
Wasnineron, D.C. 


NM. #.—aA feays enclose postage for reply. 





Ci. offset crankshaft, straight-line drove, safety starting device, large brakes, 


" big wheels, and tires—these features were the wital factors im the Rambler 
success of the season pust past: Its perfonmarce in the hands of every Rambler 
owner has surely confirmed this. These features merease the power, flexabihty, and 
eliciency, assure safety, enhance the appeanince of the car, Improve the nding 
qualities, provide unusual clearance, and minamize tire trouble and expense. 

@ Io addition to certain refinements for the owner's comfort and convenience, 
the new Rambler features for 1909 foclude the Rambler spare wheel with m- 
fated tre (extra charge), triple action springs, adjustable steering column, provision 
for magneto, convenient brake adjustment, and adjustable chitch spring. One high- 
power, sever-passenger model, with | 23-inch wheel base and tre uze 30 x 44s 
aches. will be added to the Rambler ine for 1909. Other details of this model 
aitnitar ta Model Forty-four. 


THE CAR OF STEADY SERVICE 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY ENOSHA, WiSCONSIy 


Branches aod Deinbobny Agencies 5 
Representatives in all. Leaching (Cites 


CHICAGHS MILWAUVREE Aas TN Ey ORR [A FRANCISCO) 
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JUDD & DETWEII 


of BOOKS, CATALOGS 
Ete. 2A SPECIALTY of 
BRIEFS and RECORDS 


420-422 Eleventh St. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


OUT-OF-TOWN WORK SOLICITED 


SPRATT’S DOG CARES 


ARE THE BEST AND 





Send for FREE Catalogue, Dog Culture,” which eontalns practioal 
ahapters on the feeding, kenneling, and general manage 
ment of dogs; also chapters on cats 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Montreal, Can. 





THE 
WASHINGTON LOAN AND | RUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND PROFIT | $850,000.00 
CHARTERED BY CONGRESS OF U.S. AND UNDER THE SUPERVISION 
OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 
SOLICITS GUT OF TOWN ACCOUNTS AND PAYS {INTEREST ON ALL 
DEPOSITS 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE UNDER WILL AND IN ALL 
FIDUCIARY CAPACITIES 
BUYS AND SELLS FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
JOHN JOY EDSON, 
PSESIOENT 








WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
Importers and Retailers 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR SELECTIONS AND. IMPORTATIONS IN 
DESIRABLE MERCHANDISE, COMPRISING IN PART 


Paris and London Millinery, Silks, Velvet, High<class Dress Goods, 
Ready-to-Wear Outer and Under Garments for Men, Women, Girls, and 
Boys, Hand-made Parts Lingerie, Bridal Tronsseaux, Corsets, Infante’ 
Outfittings, Hosiery, Loces, Ribbons, Handkerchiefs, Gmibroidertes, 
Linens, Uphotistary Goods, Books, Stationery, Card Engraving; also 
Paris, Vienna, and Berlin Novelties in Leather and Fancy Goods; Ster- 
ling Sliver Articles, Lamps, Clocks, Bronzds, Cut Glass, China, etc., for 
Wedding, Birthday, and Anniversary Gifts. 


lO0rH, Livu, F, AND G Srreetrs N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





DHESS OF JUDD & biTw BIL, INC. WASHINGTON, DG 


